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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN PAPUA 
By A. CAPELL 


General and Special Problems of Education. 


One of the most pressing problems of post-war contacts with native peoples 
will be that of education. This problem however has two forms: one the general 
problem, the other a problem particular to each region of the Pacific. While general 
lines of treatment may be suggested it is almost impossible to lay down a policy that 
shall be valid over the whole of the Pacific and Australia without modification. 
Each region has its own conditions of native life, European contact differs in each 
and consequently specific lines of policy need to be laid down for each. Here we 
shall have in view the needs and possibilities of Papua only ; some of these may be 
valid also in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea and even in the Solomon Islands, 
but only incidentally so. 


It is obvious that the time is ripe for a review of the methods hitherto employed 
in Papua, so that when civil administration is again in control, a new policy may be 
pursued, the aim of which will be openly and explicitly the preparation of the Papuan 
peoples for the adequate development of their own country, and not their subordina- 
tion for ever to a ruling class of white people. Two things must be clearly realized : 
(i) European prestige will have suffered very severely because of the temporary 
evacuation of New Guinea' ; (2) the native now feels himself to be much more caught 
up in the larger life of the world, and he wants those advantages both material and 
intellectual which will enable him to face the post-war world on a footing much like 
that of the white man. Schooling has been disorganized since 1942 and the normal 
government syllabus has been largely discontinued. In some areas Mission schools 


1 Vide A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Anthropology and the South-West Pacific,’’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1, 
p. 10, and also his Wanted—A Charter for the Native Peoples of the South-West Pacific, pp. 12-14, 
37-39- 
A 
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have carried on ; but in some Divisions they too have been interrupted. Here then 
is an opportunity for a fresh start in those areas which have been disorganized. 


Much has already been accomplished and however much we may feel that room 
for improvement exists, we may pay our tribute of gratitude to those who have 
faithfully sought to serve the native in times past, both government authorities and 
Missions. It may be conceded immediately that the aim of the missionary has 
unreservedly been the uplift of the native, but it must also be realized that the 
missionary’s idea of what the uplift of the native means has often been very narrow. 
His aim as an educator has been finally to enable the native to read his Bible, not 
to take his place in a changing world. On the other hand government education has 
frequently tended to produce a native who will be a good servant to his European 
masters. Thus in neither case is education entirely disinterested—-that is to say it 
has not been given simply for the sake of the native-himself. This is the readjust- 
ment that has now to be made ; the native himself will demand it, and allegiance to 
the terms of the Atlantic Charter will demand it no less. 


Educational Authorities. 


The original educational authority in Papua was the missionary; only at a 
later stage did the government step in, subsidizing the missions and in return 
appointing inspectors to keep check on the results of education. The amount of 
subsidy given to mission schools has been regulated to a very large extent by the 
degree of success obtained by those schools in the teaching of English. Not everyone 
however is agreed that English should occupy such a leading place in the curriculum. 
This point will be considered in the next section of the present paper. It may how- 
ever be remarked in passing that the war again may have changed the situation in 
this regard. Even from the far distance of the Bamu River come the tidings that 
the main purpose of parents in sending their children to school is that they may learn 
English—indeed parents will often not send children on any other conditions. 


The interesting point here is that the Bamu River, of all the coastal areas, is one 
of the least affected by civilization, yet even here the eyes of the natives are being 
opened to what is commonly called “ the main chance.”’ Who is the best authority 
to fulfil this newly felt need of the native for a larger place in the life of the modern 
world ? The missionary must always have a special motive ; the government has 
(or should have) no axe to grind. On the other hand none but the most superficial 
thinker can suggest that life is only an affair of economics; there are moral and 
spiritual elements in it as well, and even apart from these there is a general cultural 
need to be fulfilled. So it would seem then that both authorities have a legitimate 
part to play. 


One of the most important conditioning factors is that of finance. Someone 
must pay the cost of this education, and if it is to be adequate it cannot be done 
cheaply. It is this financial aspect that is responsible for so much that has been 
unsatisfactory in the past. If education is to cover the whole of life—not to be 
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merely a matter of reading, writing and arithmetic, but is to include agriculture, 
hygiene, and the many other elements necessary for a fuller life to the native, a much 
larger outlay on education will be required. It is most unlikely that the missions 
will be able to face the financial requirements. A government, however, ought to be 
able to do so. The obvious thing therefore, since the missions must be looked to 
to provide the spiritual and moral foundations of life, is that each should work hand 
in hand. In Papua this has been accomplished, perhaps more successfully than in 
some other parts of the world, but not entirely without friction. The friction has 
appeared in two particulars: the contents of the curriculum and the training of the 
native teachers. These will be dealt with in a later part of this paper. The result 
has been, one is glad to say, that—to quote the words of a missionary correspondent— 
“In so far as it is reasonable to generalize, it is fair to say that in those districts 
of which I have knowledge there is a very real sense of mutual respect as between 
native and European elements in the community.’’ The same writer summarizes 
the results of educational work, both mission and government, in the following 
words: “‘ The total effect of these influences is to educate the people away from those 
very considerable and formidable elements of native culture which come under the 
term sorcery, which the writer believes to be the biggest single factor retarding the 
progress of a fundamentally intelligent people. Further, the graph of personal 
cleanliness is steadily rising ; and the filth of tropical sores and kindred ailments is 
being eliminated as the value of medical attention is increasingly appreciated. 
Technical education available to a restricted number of boys is reflected in some 
parts by improved quality of house construction. Healthy sport and a message of 
hope do not fail to influence the district for good.’’ This is a very pleasing summary 
of results and suggests that if the needed modifications can be made it should not be 
impossible to attain the full goal of education in Papua. 


The Medium of Education. 


The first and most important question to be decided is the language or languages 
by medium of which the Papuan shall receive his education. The languages of Papua 
are many, and it was just chance that mission work, and therefore the first vernacular 
literature, were in the Motu language spoken around Port Moresby. This region 
later became also the seat of government, and with the development of the native 
constabulary, a pidgin form of Motu has become widely known in other parts of the 
territory. Alongside of this pidgin English has also come into being. From the 
educational point of view both are equally objectionable, although pidgin English 
has recently found an earnest advocate in the person of a well-known Australian 
authority on native education. Most, however, would agree in rejecting both these 
simplified /ingua franca as inadequate, if not also unworthy and degrading. 


If pidgin English is to be rejected, then what about normal English ? Government 
education always stressed the use of English as the medium of education, the pressure 


on this point has been particularly strong since 1935. The policy of the government 
AA 
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has been to use English as the sole medium of teaching throughout the schools, 
Papuan children have been expected to be able to understand English within the 
first two or at most three years of their schooling. As mission schools also use the 
local vernacular, this has meant that the children, often straight from bush life, and 
of completely uneducated parents, have been expected to learn to read and write 
their own language and also to learn a completely foreign one in that time.? This 
is obviously too much to expect of any native child. The result has been that after 
six years, the children of the village schools could neither read nor write their own 
language nor speak or understand English. 


Leaving the question of English for a moment, let us face that of the vernacular. 
Just how many native languages exist in Papua is still unknown, especially if dialects 
are taken into account. Some of the tribes are very small, and consequently, the 
speakers of a given language may be very few, so that, as a mere matter of finance, 
it is impossible to provide adequate literature in every one. It has been said that the 
mother tongue is ‘‘ the shrine of a people’s soul,’’ and if this is true, then every people 
has a right to be educated in its own vernacular. The question arises as to how far 
this is practicable in Papua. The Missions have tended to lay emphasis on the value 
of the mother tongue, and the elementary mission schools are usually conducted in 
it. The exception to this practice is provided by the district schools, which certain 
of the Missions conduct. Here the practice is to make the language of the head 
station the lingua franca of the whole district, and to teach in it alone in the boarding 
schools, and, in some instances, to conduct all church services and preaching in it, 
even though it may not be the language of the native people. This method of dealing 
with the language problem may be capable of defence, and, at a later stage in this 
paper, attention will be drawn to its uses ; at the same time, however, it is not ideal, 
because, although it involves the use of a native language, that language is still, for 
many of the children, not their own mother tongue, but one only a degree less foreign 
than English. 


The fundamental change in policy, that any new administration will have to 
make, if education is to be really adapted to Papuan needs, is the rejection of English 
as the sole, or even the chief medium of teaching in the early years. English cannot 
be a satisfactory medium of instruction in early stages, and that for a number of 
reasons. One has been already indicated, namely, it is a foreign language, and has 
to be taught to children who not only cannot read and write in their own language 
(or are learning it only part passu with English), but who are not used to the general 
idea of education and regular schooling at all. An example culled from another 
region will supply a useful commentary on what has just been said. In a certain 
mission district in north-western Australia, pidgin English is the common daily 
speech of the native children. Each day and all day they are taught standard 


2 See “‘ Syllabus of Work for Assisted Primary Schools,” issued by the Government of Papua, 
October 1931, and published in accordance with the Statutory Rules No. 16 of 1931, Regulation 6. 
Reprinted May 1936. Reprinted with amendments and additions, July 1939. Pages 1, 2'and 29. 
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English in the school ; yet, at four o’clock in the afternoon they come out of school— 
and leave standard English behind them till to-morrow morning! If this is so under 
such conditions, how much more so when a native vernacular is the speech of every- 
day life, and all the children’s emotional as well as linguistic life is passed in it. 
Educators, everywhere, are coming more and more to the conclusion that the 
vernacular is the only possible medium of instruction in early stages, at least. Such 
matters as the multiplicity of vernaculars and the possibilities of basic English will be 
considered later. The existing Papuan syllabus has a note at the beginning which 
definitely states that ‘‘ the English language should be the medium in teaching 
throughout the school.’”’ My contention is, that, as long as that sentence, and the 
attitude of mind which inspired it, remain in the syllabus, education in Papua can 
never really do its job. 

This is not to say, however, that English must not be taught. On the contrary, 
English must be taught ; but the early stage of education is not the place to begin it. 
One thing at a time ; the unknown through the known—these are fundamental rules 
of education. Primary education for Papuans must be in the vernacular. The 
place for English is in secondary and later education. A missionary writes as follows : 
‘““We have had the experience that children who have secured a brilliant pass at 
examination for Standards III and IV in village schools, and who had no opportunity 
for using their knowledge of English outside the class-room, were unable to under- 
stand a simple talk on any matter which had not been the object of a study in the 
class-book.’”” My own experience has confirmed this statement for Fiji also—and 
what is the average attainment of our own children in French in Australia? Where 
new subjects have to be learned, at least the language of instruction must be familiar. 

Before the war there was already some recognition of these truths. In Standards I 
and II more vernacular than English was used, but as the pupil advanced in standards 
the proportions were reversed, until in the Vth the vernacular almost disappeared. 
Granted the increased interest in English that is manifesting itself among natives 
to-day, it may seem retrogressive to suggest that English should be eliminated from 
the early stages of education ; in reality it is not so, if the reasons already advanced 
are given their full force. Much will depend on the grading of schools, and this matter 
will be considered later. 

Reasons must now be given for the partial elimination of English from the 
curriculum. They are as follows: 

(1) The bulk of the pupils will make little practical use of the language at a 
later stage in their lives. This seems to be true in other parts of the Pacific also. 
Certain missionary leaders have emphasized this fact. As far afield as Samoa one 
finds the verdict, ‘‘ very limited field for English. Samoan used everywhere.” 
In the islands off the eastern coast of Papua: ‘‘ English very little use.” In New 
Britain, too, before the war, an attempt was being made to establish the language 
about Rabaul as a lingua franca rather than English. In northern New Guinea 
the head of the Lutheran Missions declared that English was no good to them. They, 
too, have their native lingua franca—one Papuan and one Melanesian. Actually it 
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is only the town native, or the native who travels, who is going to have much use for 
English, at least as a spoken language. Something more may be said for the use of 
English as a language to be read rather than spoken, but this again depends on the 
available supplies of suitable literature. More will be said on this point later. 

(2) The value of English depends largely on the accuracy of the teaching. Ifa 
teacher does not pronounce the language well, or is not proficient in it himself, then 
so much of its value is lost. Particularly is this true when the teacher is either a 
European who is not a speaker of English by birth (as is often the case on mission 
stations) or where he is a native of Papua. I have observed in Australia the curious 
phenomenon of natives, whose best English is after all only “ pidgin,” being addressed 
by a missionary from the continent of Europe whose accent one might cut with a 
knife! English taught by such people may indeed be accurate in grammar, but its 
pronunciation can never be satisfactory. Of Papuan teachers, comparatively few 
are really qualified. The previously quoted correspondent says, ‘‘ English teaching 
is attempted in all village schools where a relatively qualified (the italics are his own) 
teacher is in charge, but only a few of our teachers are so far able to teach beyond the 
2nd or 3rd grade.” (Surely better have no English than English wrongly taught !) 

At the same time, recognizing the increased need for contact with the outside 
world, it seems advisable that we should provide for the teaching of English to those 
who will really be able to use it. We must at all costs avoid the overloading of the 
curriculum. I therefore suggest : 

(a) Some pupils will never need English, but all can profit by learning to read 
and to express themselves in their own language. It must then be admitted that 
English cannot be the medium of elementary instruction, nor indeed the chief 
language of education. Where it is not spoken outside the schoolroom, it should 
not monopolize the schoolroom, but may have its place in the curriculum if desired. 
The bulk of the child’s education must be given him in his mother tongue, if it is to 
be really assimilated. There can be no alternative. If he has to take in unfamiliar 
matter in an unfamiliar linguistic garb, how much success is he likely to attain ? 
Let us imagine teaching our arithmetic or science in French in Australian schools— 
and even insisting on beginning French early in the primary school in order to do 
this! It may be replied that the case is not parallel, and to a large extent this may 
be true ; but it is so far parallel, that French is, to the Australian child in his daily 
life, exactly what English is to the Papuan village child in his daily life—outside Port 
Moresby and one or two other European centres. I am not discussing here the 
contents of the curriculum in general, what it is that the pupil has to be taught in 
whatever medium is chosen ; that is outside the scope of the present paper, and it 
has no effect on the point at issue. English has its use: it must one day be the 
lingua franca throughout Papua, but to commence it at the beginning of education 
in the village schools is not the way to bring about this result. 

(b) If there are pupils who will never need English, there are others who will 
both desire it and need it. Provision needs to be made for both. Two sorts of school 
might therefore be envisaged: vernacular schools and schools where English is 
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taught at least in the upper grades. Perhaps girls require English less than boys ; 
very little has been done in the way of education for Papuan girls, but more will 
have to be envisaged in the near future. My suggestion therefore is (i) that English 
be not taught in the smaller village schools (whose grading will be discussed below), 
(ul) that English be taught in the higher grades in the larger village schools, and also 
in the central boarding schools run by the various Missions, but even in these not to 
the exclusion of the vernacular, and (iii) that special English schools be established at 
certain centres where higher grade work can be done principally, if not entirely in 
English. Such a system has resemblances to that adopted by the Dutch in the East 
Indies, where schools are native (vernacular), Malay and Dutch according to certain 
gradings into which there is no space to enter here. 

Comparative information and useful suggestions can be obtained from “ Kenya 
Education Department : Sub-committee on the teaching of languages in African 
Schools,’’ a typewritten interim report. In it hesitation is expressed with regard 
to the value of English in early stages, especially as it is so often badly taught. With 
reference to the teaching of Swahili outside its own language area—in most parts of 
Kenya Swahili is taught even when another language is the vernacular and when 
English is also taught—-“‘ It is suggested in the report that two periods a week should 
be ample and it is recommended that the Swahili examination should take the form 
of a composition paper, and that pupils should not be required to do a formal grammar 
paper.” If “‘ English’ be substituted for “‘ Swahili’ here, I think the same thing 
could apply in Papuan schools. It will be suggested later that English should be 
taught at first purely orally ; but when it comes to be a written language there is 

_ always the danger of being academic. All critics of the English readers, published 
before the war by the Papuan Government, seem to be agreed that while the first 
three are good, the fourth and fifth are extremely unsatisfactory just from that 
point of view, and my own perusal of the books leaves me with the same impression. 

Another of the Kenya committee’s recommendations is that of “ the use of the 
vernacular as the medium of instruction in Standard IV, grading to English in 
Standards V and VI in schools with a single vernacular, provided the pupils would be 
capable of using English as the medium of examination. The use of the vernacular 
as the medium of examination is considered impracticable at present.” Against 
the latter part of this recommendation comes the actual practice of one Mission in 
Papua. At Lawes College, the senior training school of the L.M.S., instruction is 
given in English ; the pupils are mostly fifth grade graduates. They may, however 
answer examination questions in any language known to the examiner. “ Motu,” 
writes my correspondent, “ is the recognized ‘ second ’ language for college purposes, 
and students from the Gulf may give answers in the Toaripi language. Recent 
experience is that rather more than one-third of the students choose to answer in 
English, rather less than two-thirds answer in Motu, and two or three answer in 
Toaripi. The point in permitting this freedom of medium for expression is that we 
want to know what material knowledge the students have absorbed, and the medium 
of expression (for this purpose) is a secondary one.” This is a teachers’ training 
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college, and the graduates of it will need to have a good knowledge of English when 
they pass out from it. 

If vernacular education is to be encouraged, vernacular literature must be 
created. One of the complaints heard from every quarter—especially from Africa— 
is concerned with the lack of reading matter available after the pupil has learned to 
read. What is the good of teaching him to read if no reading matter is to be available 
after he has finished ? Many become illiterate again after leaving school, just because 
there is nothing new for them to read. One of the most pressing tasks for native 
educators is to arrange for an increasingly large supply of vernacular literature. 
In Papua, however, the objection is obvious—what about the multiplicity of 
languages ? I think that even granted this, more could be done than has been done 
hitherto. The Missions naturally have been concerned chiefly with religious 
literature. At the same time, mission staffs are insufficient for one person to be set 
aside solely for linguistic work, but even if it meant a sacrifice to do so, every mission 
would profit immensely by setting one person aside for such work. Failing that, the 
Government, through its education grant, could reasonably be expected to help 
in this direction. The need of literature in the chief vernaculars, at least, is not only 
religious but secular also. Much good work has been done in the leading languages 
of Africa—Swahili and Luganda, for instance—in the way of providing books on 
elementary science, geography, general history of human development, and kindred 
subjects which will occur to the reader. In Fiji a start is being made with an 
abridged translation of some standard English authors, such as Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Kidnapped,” and this procedure is to be highly commended. In 
Fiji, also, the percentage knowledge of English is much higher than it is likely to be 
in Papua for a long time to come, yet the Government has seen fit, through its 
Department of Education, to finance this work of translation and adaptation. It 
may be noted in passing, also, that in Fiji the Government official monthly is Na 
Mata, published in Fijian ; by way of contrast, the Papuan Government before the 
war issued The Papuan Villager, published in English. These two journals are 
symptomatic of two different outlooks, and, in my opinion, the former represents 
the wiser policy. 

Some languages of Papua are on the way to becoming literary already: Motu, 
Dobu and one or two others. The Methodist Mission issued for some time a small 
magazine in Dobu and one in Tubetube. A progressive Government, bent on 
educating Papuans to be Papuans, would finance to the best of its powers the 
continuation of such local magazines. They need not be large, but their scope 
should be broad, and they should be issued in a number of regional languages : 
Motu, of course, but also Kiwai for the west, Toaripi for the Gulf area, Suau for the 
south-eastern mainland, and Dobu for the south-eastern islands. This is not 
necessarily a choice of language that will universally commend itself, but it may at 
least serve as a starting point. The number of readers of The Papuan Villager has 
always been disappointingly small ; but vernacular magazines would probably find 
a proportionately larger clientele. Moreover, there are rich funds of native folk- 
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tales to be gathered in, and such might form the groundwork of a useful volume. 
The late Rev. Fr. Egidi published in Anthropos a series of Kuni folktales, which 
illustrate this point. They may need expurgation at times, but something like this 
can well be looked for as the first secular literature in a language. There is a good 
collection of such stories also in Bwaidoga of Goodenough Island. 


One other point only can be mentioned in the available space—the claim of 
basic English to be taught as the English for Papua. This form of English has 
strong advocates, but it seems to me that on several grounds it would be very inadvis- 
able to introduce it. Firstly, it is not English: it is merely an academic form of 
the language which even its authors never expect to become the language of daily 
life. If we teach the Papuan basic English, the time is coming—and at no very 
distant date—when he will turn and say to us, “‘ But this English you have taught 
me—it isn’t your own language at all!’’ And we shall have no answer. It is true 
that basic is a little better than pidgin English, but neither is the real language. 
Secondly, basic English is very clumsy, on account of the limit of sixteen verbs 
which it suffers. To “‘ agree’ is much easier than to “ give agreement,”’ and many 
other similar clumsy and unnatural expressions supervene when one tries to be 
“basic.” The same thing is true of a “ basic ” form of any language : basic Japanese 
contains such awkward phrases as kono hi for “ to-day’; but no Japanese would 
ever say it, at least no more often than we would say “ this day ’’—actually not 
a synonymous expression at all—and there is no earthly reason to reject the simple 
word kyé, “ to-day.’’ Of course Ogden and Richards are not to blame for basic 
Japanese, but there is surely a false principle in this simplification that produces such 
results. In the third place, basic English does not give a native the key to English 
literature, or textbooks of subjects he may want to learn. Each of these would 
have to be completely rewritten before he could use it. The alternative is that after 
basic he should go on to ordinary English—if so, why not learn ordinary English 
from the start ? The arguments in favour of basic English are not convincing. We 
must distinguish between basic and simple English. Let our elementary school 
teaching be in the latter. Just how vernacular and English teaching could be 
arranged so as not to clash will be indicated towards the end of this paper, when the 
proposed types of school are set out. 


At this point the idea of district languages needs further development. It 
has been found possible in Africa to develop Union languages out of a number of 
related dialects. Even Mombasa, Zanzibar, Ituri and Ngwana Swahili are now 
being combined into a Union Swahili. It should be possible similarly to work out 
an acceptable “ Union ”’ speech in certain areas—the various dialects of Keapara 
and Suau, some combination of Kiwai and Goaribari, for instance might be made 
subjects of experiment. Once beyond the early stages of the lowest village school, 
the vernacular education would then be carried out in some such Union language, 
and the necessary costs of producing textbooks would be counterbalanced by the 
larger number of potential readers. 
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Teacher Training. 


The crux of the whole question of education, in Papua as elsewhere, lies in the 
matter of teacher training. The very best method will fail with a poor teacher ; 
a good teacher will come through however bad the method. In regard to the training 
of teachers quite a lot might be said, and said with profit, but the root problem here 
again is financial, and that in two ways—the financing of the training, and the 
adequate payment of the teacher after he has been trained. The latter point is, 
perhaps, primary, for it concerns vitally the question of the supply of teachers. 
Several authorities on Papuan education have raised this question. In the past, 
teachers in Papua have not been paid in such a way that the best men are attracted 


to the profession. The following paragraph, from a communication made to me by 
one correspondent, is eloquent : 


“Tt seems to us that the Government cannot any longer remain indifferent to 
the fact that the difficulty in providing teachers for our Papuan schools is obviously 
becoming more and more acute owing to the competition of other callings. If it is 
admitted—and it is difficult to do otherwise—that teachers are a necessary element 
in the provision of Papuan education, the question of support for the already existing 
teachers should be faced: lack of financial support, insufficient rate of wages, are 
for a great part the cause of our actual lack of good teachers. Unless the prospects 
of teachers are improved, their number will soon be limited to those who are actuated, 
not by prospect of financial reward, but by motives of self-sacrificing devotion to the 
noble cause of Education. Such teachers will always be comparatively few! Yet 
Missions cannot afford to pay their teachers at the rate of, say, £5 monthly—which 
seems to be the average wages for any educated Papuan or half-caste who wishes 
to find employment in Port Moresby. Actually, this Mission pays its teachers 
between five and twenty shillings monthly: and cannot pay more. The result is, 
that after having received a complete training, the boys who would be our best 
candidates as teachers prefer to go and find an easy employment in which their 
ability provides for them a much better living than they would find in the ‘ poor’ 
profession of a teacher. Who would blame them?” On this very important point, 
the statement by the Rev. H. L. Hurst of L.MS. in his “ Journey in Papua ”’ is 
obviously and deplorably true: “‘ Certain is it that with all the good work already 
being done, education in Papua will be a pale reflection of what it ought to be, until 
more adequate support is given to it than is now the case.’’ This is not a voice 


crying in the wilderness ; other authorities are in agreement, even as far afield as 
Africa. 


The fact is, it is clearly beyond the power of the Missions to pay teachers at 
rates which can compete with those offered by private employers of whatever kind. 
Even in Australia the same complaint about the payment of teachers is heard ! 
Therefore this, as well as the subjects to be taught, is a matter for government 
intervention. If education is to be advanced in Papua in the coming years, a much 
larger staff will be needed than exists at present, and in some areas the previously 
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existing staff has been diminished by the war. The Anglican Bishop of New Guinea 
has recently issued a pamphlet on his educational policy, in the eight pages of which 
he time and again refers to the lack of sufficient supply of teachers and teaching 
material, though at the same time he pays a tribute to many who have carried on in 
spite of war conditions, or reassembled their schools even without equipment as 
soon as the Japanese menace was removed. The rate of payment for teachers is 
therefore one of the things that must occupy the Government’s attention in the 
forefront of its replanning. 

If the rate of payment for teachers calls for government subsidies of non- 
governmental educational bodies, such as the Missions, the Government will naturally 
want certain controls, and certain increased safeguards about the quality of the 
teachers. Thus we are led to consider the matter of teacher training, and here we 
come to what seems an impasse. Two important Missions—the Roman Catholic 
and the Anglican—are emphatic that they will not accept the idea of a central 
training institution to which all teachers must be sent. One way to satisfy the 
anxieties of the Missions that a period—say two years—spent in the mixed community 
of a general training college would not upset the religious convictions of the students 
would be to develop a college system such as that found in the various universities 
of Australia, in which each church maintains its own college but students mix for 
lectures, with the exception of definite church teaching, which is given within the 
confines of each college to its own students. Neither of the Missions mentioned 
seems willing to accept this arrangement ; the Anglican Bishop of New Guinea 
definitely says in his pamphlet, ‘‘ We do not believe that the situation can be solved 
by Hostels.”” Why not? If students are so uncertain of their foundations that they 
cannot remain loyal to their own churches during the training period, there is some- 
thing wrong with the students. If they are not to mix with members of other 
denominations, how is a wider life for Papuans ever to be attained? The problem 
seems to be a real dilemma, but the solution of it rests with the Missions, and only 
with them. Elsewhere it has been noted that “in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands a 
promising scheme of teacher-training under government auspices has recently to be 
abandoned, mainly because a major mission body withdraw.’’* If this can happen, 
it is a tragedy, and perhaps it may be regarded as the function of a government to 
prevent it. At the same time, a Mission should be broad enough, and sufficiently 
trustful of its students, not to bring such a result about. 

Obviously, the bulk of education in Papua must be given by natives. Dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of this as against the use of European instructors lies 
outside the scope of this article, though it is included in Education in Pacific Countries ; 
the fact that most teachers will be natives must be taken for granted. Actually 
this ought to be so in Papua, where difficulties arising from social rank and other 


3 Felix M. Keesing, Education in Pacific Countries, p. 180. This book was published in 1937, 
“ interpreting a Seminar-Conference conducted by the University of Hawaii and Yale University, 
with assistance from the Carnegie Corporation, in Honolulu, Hawaii, from July 3 to August 7, 
1936,” and all who have to do with native education need to study it. 
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matters do not occur. An L.M.S. correspondent puts the ideals of that Mission into 
words thus: “‘ While we could hardly have done more within the limits of our 
resources, we are healthily dissatisfied with the standards attained, and trust that, 
in the post-war organization of an adequate educational system for the Territory, 
Government will see its way clear to establish a specifically School Teacher Training 
Institution to which the various nissions will send their students to concentrate on 
normal school teaching method, for a sufficient time.’’ The opposite viewpoint is put 
in the Bishop of New Guinea’s pamphlet, in which he maintains that no single college 
will be sufficient for all Papuan teachers, and that therefore the present 
denominational colleges should be left alone. Yet, after all, one college has been 
sufficient hitherto to train all the teachers in New South Wales, until a branch was 
established at Armidale. Are there going to be more teachers offering in Papua than 
in New South Wales ? 

Teaching, in Papua must develop into a separate profession. Hitherto the 
offices of teacher and pastor or catechist have been combined. Need this always be 
the case? There is sufficient work for both, and the type of personality required is 
not necessarily the same. It is always of great advantage for clergy to be trained in 
teaching—indeed they ought always to be—but vice versa is not necessarily the 
case. 

I want here to draw attention to a suggestion by Mr. W. C. Groves,* whose 
work was done in the Mandated Territory, but is capable of a much wider application. 
He suggests that the training of a native mission teacher should embrace the following 
periods and stages : 


(t) Four years of village schooling, followed by one or more years of work in 
the village under the special tuition and oversight of the village teacher. 

(2) A course of, say, two years at a mission district or regional institution ; 
emphasis in teaching to be on missionary requirements, and related to native 
culture and village life. 

(3) A two- or three-year course, with emphasis upon religious and theological 
teaching, at the Mission Teacher Training Institution. 

(4) A course of two years of secular teaching and practical activities at the 
Government Central Institute, culminating in the issue of certificates or 
licences-to-teach to the students, and their registration by the government 
as village teachers, under their particular missionary organizations. 


It seems to me that Mr. Groves has here struck the happy mean between the two 
extremes expressed by the different Missions in Papua, and that his suggestions are 
worthy of detailed study in regard to the southern territory also. There is no call 
to enter here into the analysis of the various courses pursued by the Missions at 
present. To make anything like an effective general education scheme for the 


*W. C. Groves, Native Education in New Guinea, pp. 139-140, and indeed the whole of 
Chapter VIII, “ Training of Native Educational Leaders,’ is worth study in this connection, 
especially as the author is not only not opposed to missions but believes Christianity to be essential 
to native life in the future. 
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Territory, the Government must play its part, if only on the financial side, and 
therefore will claim certain privileges in return. Education need not as a result be 
secular, and ought not to be; a spiritual foundation to all life is essential, but I 
suggest to the Missions concerned that even if it seems to them a case of using the 
““mammom of unrighteousness,” there is biblical authority for such a procedure ! 

There is, of course, much detail that cannot be discussed here regarding the 
equipment of such a central training school ; all this is brought out by Mr. Groves 
in the chapter referred to, with a wealth of detail, and a considerable outlay is called 
for. Some will naturally say, ‘‘ Where is this money to come from?” The answer 
is clear: it must come from the Government of the Territory, in co-operation with 
the Missions, and the deficiency must be made good by the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Such an action is implied in the acceptance by this country of the 
stewardship involved in the mandate over native races, and does not lose the least 
urgency from the fact that Papua is a Territory and not actually a Mandate. The 
principle of stewardship is the same. 

The present attitude (or at least the attitude at the moment war disrupted the 
Government) of the Territory Government was expressed by the government inspector 
of schools in his report for 1938 (pages 2 and 3), when he suggested that (a) each 
Mission might have its own training centre and staff; (6) the Government should 
give an annual subsidy covering part of the salary of the principal of such an institu- 
tion ; (c) the Government would also provide scholarships for promising pupils, the 
number being based on the number of Standard V certificates granted in the preceding 
year (this would apply to half-castes as well as to natives) ; and (d) a two-years’ 
course would be followed by a government certificate and a year’s practical teaching 
under European oversight. To this must be added the suggestion that such a 
certificate would entitle the holder to government salary, once his appointment had 
been made official on agreement between Mission and Government. Here we have 
a meeting point with Mr. Groves’ suggestions, and one which might provide a way out 
of the difficulties mentioned earlier. At all events, improved teacher training is 
imperative, and the financial burden of this, being quite beyond the power of the 
Missions, must of necessity devolve upon the Government. 

There is much else that really needs consideration in detail, but the chief matter 
is to get the general idea accepted by all parties, and to ensure that the Government 
itself has the needful vision and earnestness to face its task. 


The Schools. 


The different types of schools in Papua must now be referred to in more detail. 

First and foremost are the village schools, which must always be the backbone 
of the education of the country as a whole. At present English is taught—or an 
attempt is made to teach it—in all village schools, with very few exceptions. This 
practice has been discountenanced. The L.M.S. ‘“ Syllabus for Village Schools ”’ 
does not provide for the teaching of English, but only for reading, writing and 
arithmetic as standard school subjects, but my correspondent from among their 
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staff states that such teaching is actually undertaken wherever possible. He adds, 
however, ‘‘ ‘ Infiltration ’ begins in the preparatory schools, but English is not taught 
as a subject until the first grade of the primary school has been reached. The 
children are by then an average age of about nine years in the head-station schools 
and often older in out-station schools.” Both European and native teachers engage 
in teaching English in these schools. 


This arrangement has already been deprecated, and I prefer a suggestion coming 
from the Roman Catholic Mission, that two different syllabuses are required: one 
for higher schools and one for ordinary village schools. The former includes boarding 
schools, in which English will play a much larger part because some at least of the 
staff are European. A difficulty, not mentioned by my correspondent, arises: 
the staff, though European, is not English, but Continental, and however good the 
English, there must be sligkt variations in pronunciation and idiom. In Samoa such 
a plan of two syllabuses is found, and the village syllabus is regarded as the more 
important. My own suggestion is that English should not be included in the 
curriculum of the village school, and I have already given my reasons in brief. 


Education in these village elementary schools will, then, be entirely vernacular, 
and such schools should be established all over the territory, even in such tribal 
areas as are not yet under Mission control at all. This is taking a long view, but it 
should not be omitted. It should be the aim of the government educational 
authorities to extend at least elementary education to all Papuans. Apart from the 
strictly scholastic subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic,5 which, for still 
uncivilized peoples are not of primary importance, there are the practical matters 
of crafts and gardening (or in some cases fishing). It was long ago suggested by the 
late F. E. Williams that the improvement of native methods of education would need 
to be very gradual ; and only one step could be taken at a time, native methods being 
the basis of even such improvements as are made. The whole education must be as 
far as possible orientated towards the preservation of the essentials of native culture, 
and their development from within, allowing for such European culture traits as are 
found to be desirable for the native peoples, or ultimately helpful to them. In many 
of these pursuits local talent could be called in, as the teacher could not be expected 
to be expert in all trade and artistic pursuits, and moreover, if skilled native workers 
were co-opted to the staff for specific purposes, the village school would come to mean 
much more to the natives.® 


5 The teaching of arithmetic is a separate study and is not included in the scope of this paper, 
but even in reading, figures occur, and so a certain understanding of the rudiments of arithmetic 
becomes necessary. This will be discussed more fully at a later date and in a fuller study of 
educational problems in the Pacific. 


* This suggestion has already beén made by Groves ; vide Native Education in New Guinea, 
p. 128. He instances carving and drawing; turtle shell filigree work; grinding shell armlets 
and ornamental discs of pearl-shell ; spears, adze handles ; bamboo water receptacles, and other 
things which apply mainly to the Mandated Territory. The point is that European contact tends 
to kill these native arts and crafts, but need not do so if care is taken at the right stages. 
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When the village schools, to whatever grade they may be continued, are com- 
pleted, some pupils may not desire or be able to go further. Others will do so, 
however, and they can be passed on to district schools. These will be schools 
situated at certain chosen points in each district—the larger (though not yet central) 
mission stations will provide suitable sites, and the education will then continue from 
the point attained. It is presumed, of course, that a general though fairly elastic 
syllabus will have been evolved. It is in these schools that English will first be 
introduced, and that English will be simple English, taught orally, by methods which 
will be discussed in a later paper. The vernacular education in these schools may 
take one of two forms: it may be conducted in a union form of the language (pro- 
vided that it is a question of dialects of one language, not of numerous languages in 
the area), or in one or two vernaculars which may be elected by the pupils. This 
system of “‘election’’ of a language for examination purposes has already been 
mentioned. In Fiji, where Hindi is the normal language of instruction in Indian 
schools, those whose pupils exceed a certain percentage of speakers of, say, Telugu 
or Tamil, can ask that instruction in the relevant Dravidian language be also included. 
Something analogous to this should be possible in Papua. There is, however, no 
call to extend teaching in Motu outside its own linguistic area, if the ideal is ultimately 
to make English the lingua franca. The parallel with Swahili in East Africa, referred 


to above, breaks down, because Motu, unlike Swahili, has not spread naturally of 
itself. 


The general scope of education in these schools would be along lines similar to 
those of the elementary or village schools, with the addition of English, and also with 
the beginnings of a wider education of the natives along such lines as the geography 
of their own country and of other countries of which they hear. It does not seem 
advisable, however, to make the English readers do this of themselves. That is 
one of the disadvantages of the readers at present issued by the Papuan Government : 
the last two readers show an increasing tendency to be textbooks of various sciences 
and not books for teaching a language. These pupils are not yet at a stage where 
both jobs can be done at once. The education given in such schools would proceed 
to about a “‘ Primary Final ”’ stage, to use a New South Wales parallel. It has been 
suggested by one Mission that a wider “ general knowledge ”’ should be imparted. 
I agree, and would suggest that the time to begin such a programme is in these 
schools. They include in the idea of general knowledge such items as multiplication 
by factors, long divisions, additions and subtractions of weights, which, they say, 
“help very little towards the intellectual training of a child ; arithmetic may be a 
necessary item for instruction, but it should not be the main one—nor the only one— 
in education.” Recognizing this, the Government has already added optional 
subjects, and we have discussed the value of the arts and crafts which can be done in 
the elementary village schools with the help of native specialists. This particular 
Mission envisages the preparation of “‘ a three years’ course of general knowledge ”’ 
in which pupils would receive a minimum amount of tuition in the various sciences 
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able to be grasped by, and to develop, their still primitive brains.” Along with this 
proposal goes the necessary recasting of the existing syllabus for the higher standards. 

Beyond these schools will lie a type of school that so far has hardly appeared in 
Papua, and probably will not be practicable for some time, the definitely secondary 
school, with a suitable syllabus not modelled on those of Australian secondary 
schools. I prefer to call these regional schools, and believe that both Missions and 
Government could run them, as is being done at present in Fiji. In certain strategic 
areas of the Territory, sites might be chosen for schools to which the brighter graduate 
pupils of the district schools could be sent to continue their education. In these 
schools English would predominate, but the vernacular (now entirely on an elective 
basis, within the powers of the members of the staff to cope with) would not disappear. 
Each important area of Papua should have at least one such regional school—the 
Fly River area, the Gulf district, and so on. Some will require more than one such 
school. The syllabus here can be made much wider in general cultural subjects, for 
by this time the pupils ought to be capable of receiving simple instruction in English. 
It might still be advisable to let the language of examination be, in some degree 
elective, to make sure that the subject matter of the lessons has been so thoroughly 
grasped that it can be explained in the mother tongue. A point that has generally 
been overlooked, but is of importance here, is brought out by the Kenya committee 
previously referred to, that English terms, such as “‘ equator,” should be consistently 
spelled in the English fashion throughout, not in such a phonetic form as “ ikweta ” 
at early stages and then in proper English spelling later. They can be learned from 
the first as “look and say ”’ words, and fall into their proper places in this third 
stage. 

There is nothing of practical value in following possible schemes of education 
farther than this. It will be many years before Papuans will be able to profit by 
higher education, but provision ought to be made in the general scheme of planning 
for those days. University education, when Papuans demand it, ought to be forth- 
coming. At this point, of course, the students are necessarily outside the hands of 
the Missions, and have to stand on their own feet in matter of faith and morals. 
This is an additional reason why those who proceed as far as teachers’ training 
colleges should learn to do so at that stage. 

I commend Mr. Groves’ suggestion, already noted, that two types of teacher 
training college might be envisaged: Mission colleges, where the theological side 
might be stressed, and a central Government College—or colleges, if more than one is 
really necessary, as the Bishop of New Guinea thinks—where secular teaching 
methods would be learned. Details may be found in Mr. Groves’ book. 

The diagram will give an idea of the system as here envisaged, as far as and 
including the teacher training institutions for those who need them. There are 
many other matters that will call for study, but all are subsidiary to these. One or 
two may, however, be mentioned. 

First and foremost, there is the general aim of the education, which will surely 
be neither entirely academic nor entirely utilitarian. So much of the stress laid on 
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Diagram showing a possible system of schools for Papua, with the Teachers’ Training 
Institutions from which the staffs would be provided. 


the teaching of English has been academic. 1 feel also that some who have urged 
that English should be taught as a language for reading in later life rather than for 
use in speaking are following a mistaken course. But the conditions of Papuan life 
after the war will make the need for spoken English greater than it has been. The 
Kenya committee says: “It is suggested that an ability to read and write simple 
English would be more useful to a pupil completing his education at Standard III 
than an ability to converse. In the time available more ground should be coverea 
and there are in the reserve at present more facilities for reading than for speaking 
English.”” Whether this is true for Kenya I cannot say, but it is not so for Papua. 
The English taught, like everything else, must be practical— which is not synonymous 
with utilitarian. 


Probably the most difficult task facing educational authorities who are anxious 
to adopt the right attitude to the native cultures is that of the vernaculars. This 
is admitted and cannot be avoided except on the mistaken policy of making English 
the fundamental language of schooling. There is immediate need for a survey of the 
whole Territory from the linguistic point of view. Languages and dialects (even 
though not greatly divergent) must be listed, the structure of each determined and 
the divergence of vocabulary noted. This could be done by the employment of a 
common vocabulary list. Such a proceeding has been expected for many years past 
of the district officers, and many such vocabularies have been published in the 
Annual Reports. Some of these might be utilizable for the present purpose, but 
their value is very uneven, partly because of the officers being untrained, and partly 
because of the difficulty about a lingua franca. What languages should be raised 
to the dignity of literary languages cannot be decided, however, until such a pre- 
liminary step has been taken. It requires the co-operation of one or preferably a 
number of trained linguists. The Government should be willing to seek out such 
men and offer them conditions that will attract them. The Government 
Anthropologist—who might also advantageously be plural—is also a most important 
man in this work. 
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When it has been decided what languages are to be treated as literary, the 
question of a supply not only of textbooks, but of post-school reading matter, arises. 
It should be possible to produce standardized types of textbooks, not standardized 
textbooks—the distinction is vital! I mean by the phrase, a set of subjects relevant 
to native life, on which reading matter suitable to the different districts could be 
developed. Canoes are not constructed in the same manner in all areas ; therefore 
lessons on canoes will not be absolutely the same everywhere. In the inland 
literatures they will not occur at all. As a matter of fact the same principle can be 
applied to English textbooks. The Director of Education in Tonga has written in a 
private letter, “‘ I have sometimes thought that a series of books in simple English, 
written for the use of Pacific groups in such subjects as arithmetic, hygiene, history, 
geography, etc., would be useful.’’ There is something in this that is worth 
consideration. 

At this point I am brought back to a suggestion from the Kenya committee, 
namely, “ the preparation of (i) a book on teaching the vernacular, or a very detailed 
scheme of work with handbook for use with the selected (vernacular) reader for the 
class, (ii) readers edited and graded by Europeans from materials supplied by Africans, 
and (iii) a key grammar for each group of vernaculars.” 

We already have some of this material, for example there are some quite good 
grammars of the various Melanesian and a few Papuan languages, but the earlier 
part of the suggestion is important. Just how much initiative in teaching a native 
teacher will show, apart from the detailed instructions he has received in college, 
is usually a very doubtful quantity. Reference has already been made to the 
possibility of compiling readers and other literature from native stories, riddles, 
et cetera, and to the fact that the groundwork of such collections already exists. 
If more stress is laid on vernacular composition in schools, the time will come when 
Papuans will be capable of producing reading matter for their own people. 

The Kenya committee also drew attention to the need for a common orthography 
in Kenya, and that is true for Papua also. Some agreement as to how all vernaculars 
may be spelled according to one system should be sought as soon as possible. Some 
have been very badly spelled by early missionaries, and not all sounds of semantic 
value have been provided for at all in some instances. The simplified form of the 
International Phonetic Script generally employed for native languages in Oceania 
would form an excellent starting point. 

Some of the smaller vernaculars, which are never likely to become literary, 
will, of course, not justify the printing of books in them. In these cases, however, 
the initial stages of education can still be truly vernacular but the words and phrases 
will be written on cards, blackboards, et cetera, or in some cases mimeographed. 
I make no suggestion at the present moment for areas in which vernaculars are 
multiple, for example, about Collingwood Bay, except to express a feeling that to 
teach there entirely in Ubir is only a second best. 

This preliminary work can be done by combination of government and mission 
workers. Much exists already, and needs an official clearing-house to make it 
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available. At the same time, and in conclusion, it needs to be said that mission 
workers themselves need to be trained in much more than theology if they are to be 
adequate for their work. Perhaps one of the reasons for the difficulty in securing 
the full co-operation of Government and Missions is the fact that some even of the 
leaders of the Missions themselves are not sufficiently trained to be able to take in 
the wider perspectives which must be not overlooked; they cannot quite see the 
wood for the trees.” The considerations here advanced call for study immediately, 
before any new scheme of education is issued with Government imprimatur under a 
new peace-time regime. 


A. CAPELL. 


7 Vide A. P. Elkin, Wanted—A Charter for the Native Peoples of the South-West Pacific, 
PP: 49-50. 





A HALF-CASTE ABORIGINAL COMMUNITY IN NORTH-WESTERN 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


By Marie Reay? 


CONTACT WITH THE WHITE COMMUNITY 


HERE are approximately 300 people with some admixture of aboriginal blood 

living within a 30-mile radius of Walgett, N.S.W. Of these, about 130 live on 
the station controlled by the Aborigines’ Welfare Board six miles from the town. 
Other families of aborigines live in various degrees of permanence on pastoral 
properties where they are employed. Of those living close to or within the town, 
about go live on the Namoi Riverbank on a reserve controlled by the Pastures 
Protection Board about half a mile from the centre of the town and a few live on 
permissive occupancies paying a nominal rent of {1 per annum for each dwelling 
to the Lands Department, Moree. There are also two families occupying houses 
in the midst of the white community. 


Class Attitudes. 

The aborigines on the Welfare Board’s station are an isolated community, 
further isolated by the distance to town. The camp on the Namoi River is also 
specifically aboriginal, with only one close white neighbour. On the other hand, 
the permissive tenancies are not rented exclusively by aborigines. The few aborigines 
living here are of very light caste and include one quarter-caste woman who is 
married to a white man. There are also poor white and Chinese residents. The 
Chinese form a separate community and are regarded by the general white community 
as a better type than the aborigines. They do not mix with their aboriginal neigh- 
bours, except to find an easy market for vegetables, fishing bait and perhaps 
surreptitious liquor. The whites living in these permissive occupancies mix freely 
with the aborigines and so are regarded by the general community (who are ignorant 
of their genealogy) as having some admixture of aboriginal blood. This is an 
unshakable belief and applies not only to these whites but also to the immediate 
neighbours of the aboriginal families living geographically within the general 
community. This means that instead of a freer association between whites and 
aborigines here leading to the successful assimilation of the aborigines, it has led 


1 Miss Marie Reay, B.A. (Sydney), carried out research at Cumeroogunga Aboriginal Station, 
N.S.W., in early 1944, and later in the same year at Walgett, N.S.W., in both cases for four 
months and under the auspices of the Aborigines’ Welfare Board, which not only appreciated the 
practical value of her work, but in addition assisted in financial and other ways. Miss Reay’s 
research was also associated with the Australian National Research Council, and was under the 
direction of Professor Elkin. 
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to the opposite, the social isolation of individual whites who have associated freely 
with them. 

These whites are tolerated on the fringe of the class of poor whites who associate 
with the aborigines with some (but not complete) freedom, still retaining a social 
superiority (slight as it may be) over them. The aborigines and the poor whites 
who mix with more or less freedom with them belong to the same vocational group— 
shearers, labourers, stockmen. This group also includes old-age pensioners and 
travelling bagmen. It is in this group of whites that we find an overwhelming 
majority of the men who have been convicted of supplying liquor to aborigines. 
They have several motives for supplying liquor. A few old-age pensioners and 
travelling bagmen supply liquor in order to make some easy money. There has 
been an isolated case of terrorization. A rare motive is that of sociability. On 
returning to town, the first inclination of a white man who has been shearing in the 
same shed or has been employed on the same fencing job as another man is to take 
him to the bar of an hotel and “shout ” him a drink. When his companion is an 
aborigine he finds this impossible, but although he is willing to share his liquor 
with the aborigine while they are working together in the bush, he rarely gives him 
liquor in the town. This is largely due to his fear of being caught. Also, the paradox 
of his resentment at the injustice of the law which does not permit him to “ shout ”’ 
his aboriginal companion and the realization that his own privilege makes him socially 
superior to his companion, is usually expressed in a blank refusal to give the aborigine 
liquor while they are in town. This causes indignation and hostility between the 
aborigines and whites, often resulting in street brawls. These are the disturbances 
which lead the white residents to complain that the aborigines want to “ take the 
town,” and it increases the white hostility towards the aborigines as a whole, as well 
as reinforcing the aborigines’ conviction that the white people take a delight in 
suppressing them. 

The middle-class townspeople do not come into such close contact with the 
aborigines. Certain stores are patronized almost exclusively by the aborigines 
and the poor whites, whilst others have a preponderance of customers belonging to a 
higher social class. Thus even the storekeepers and shop assistants, in their daily 
trade, do not come into close contact with many aborigines. Their attitude towards 
them is determined by their narrow experience of them, consisting largely of brief 
encounters with aborigines soliciting for liquor, and of observation of aborigines 
loitering about the streets or staggering drunkenly, and by the hearsay of their 
acquaintances who have had similar experience of them. 

Most of the poor whites say that it would be dangerous to allow the aborigines 
to enter hotel bars, since they believe that aborigines become intoxicated more 
quickly and disastrously than white men. They say that when an aborigine tastes 
liquor he loses control of himself, and consequently any alteration of the present 
law in the aborigines’ favour would merely encourage drunkenness and brawling and 
aggravate the present situation. This is due to their bitterness at past encounters 
with aborigines sol:citing liquor, and in a few cases to the fear that there may be no 
B 
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longer a demand for surreptitious liquor. Many of the middle-class townspeople 
hold this view also, due to their narrow experience. However, there is a slight 
difference. The poor whites class all aborigines together as “‘ blacks’ and apply 
derogatory statements to them all, whereas the middle-class whites are, as a rule, 
willing to admit that some aborigines are quiet and decent and could be allowed to 
drink, but they are unanimous in agreeing that the half-castes are worse than the 
full-bloods in general citizenship and the capacity to take drink harmlessly. The 
general opinion of this class is that although some aborigines (invariably full-bloods) 
can drink harmlessly, the majority (half-castes) cannot, and that the good done to 
the minority by allowing aborigines to drink would be greatly outweighed by the 
evil effects on the majority. 

Apart from the question of aborigines’ capacity to take drink and its relation 
to the problem whether aborigines’ drinking should be given legal approval, the only 
specific objection to the aborigines raised by the middle-class is that they are never 
personally clean. This applies particularly to the aborigines of the Namoi Riverbank 
camp, where head lice and body lice are prevalent and bathing facilities primitive. 
This lack of cleanliness is the main objection raised by whites to aboriginal children’s 
admission to the public school and has caused many white people to send their own 
children to the convent, which does not admit aborigines. It is also the chief reason 
given by townspeople for the differentiation between aborigines and whites in such 
matters as gaining admission to dances and the bore baths. 

The barrier between the middle-class of the town and the small-land-owning 
class of the surrounding district is much greater than that between the middle-class 
and the poor whites, and this circumstance conditions their respective attitudes 
towards the aborigines. With the poor whites there is the possibility that members 
of their class may marry aborigines. This is regarded by most as a danger. The 
“danger ”’ applies less to the middle-class whites, but ever since an unfortunate 
sexual occurrence about four years ago involving a white woman some distance 
away, these people have feared lest a similar tragedy should befall their own women- 
folk. This helps to explain the objection to half-castes, since the aborigines who 
committed the crime were not full-bloods (as official reports of the case state) but 
dark half-castes. The middle-class whites are unanimous in the opinion that the 
aborigines should not be encouraged to marry whites. White men who have married 
or openly lived with aboriginal women are regarded as weaklings and traitors to 
their race. 

With the small-land-owning class the ‘‘ danger ”’ of aborigines marrying whites 
does not exist. This may help to account for members of this class (as a whole) 
showing the most sympathetic attitude towards the aborigines. Another con- 
tributing factor is their frequent inability to pay wages as high as those offered 
by owners and managers of larger holdings. On the whole, these Small land-owners 
are more considerate towards their employees and there is more personal contact 
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between employer and employee, although there have been isolated cases of physical 
ill-treatment and individuals of this class have voiced their disapproval of laws 
which forbid the regular thrashing of aboriginal employees. Thrashing was a 
common practice in this district until about thirty years ago when this and other 
barbaric practices (such as the branding of an aboriginal woman with a red-hot 
branding-iron) ceased. However, by and large, this attitude is more common in 
the larger land-owning class. Here we find. less personal contact between the 
employer and his aboriginal employees and a corresponding tendency to disregard 
their welfare. The belief that the aborigines are the “ lowest ” and least intelligent 
race in the world is as strong amongst them as among the middle-class townspeople. 
“ Black pigs ”’ and “ queer cattle ’”’ are common terms, and altogether the aborigines 
are regarded as sub-human. 


Aboriginal Labour and “‘ Liquor.” 


Since the shortage of rural manpower began, there has been an increasing demand 
for aboriginal labour, and although aborigines are still regarded as slothful and 
unreliable they are now sought with eagerness. The aborigines realize this and are 
demanding the same wages as white employees receive. These are usually granted 
for such seasonal work as shearing and scrub-cutting, but they are given grudgingly 
and the permanent employees are often less fortunate. Many employers lament 
audibly the passing of the days when an aborigine was content to work with only a 
plug of tobacco and a ration of flour and tea as payment. The seasonal workers 
are employed under much better conditions than the permanent ones. Most of the 
permanent aboriginal employees live in unhygienic buildings and are granted few 
regular holidays. 

When members of both the small- and the large-land-owning classes are unable 
to obtain aboriginal labour by the usual means, they sometimes supply aborigines 
with liquor and take them out to work while they are intoxicated. In some cases, 
aboriginal employees are assured of a supply of liquor while working. The problems 
associated with liquor are most obvious and urgent, but they are bound up with 
practically every aspect of culture-contact in Walgett. We are confronted with the 
anomaly that a change in the white attitude depends on the solution of the liquor 
problems, whilst this very attitude is one of the greatest obstacles to that solution. 


Offences Against the Law. 


An overwhelming majority of police convictions of aborigines at Walgett are 
for drunkenness, and these have increased alarmingly within the last few years (as 
also the attendant offences—indecent language, offensive or riotous behaviour, 
unseemly manner and assault). This increase is due largely to wartime conditions. 
Aborigines who are seasonal workers have been receiving the same wages as whites 
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and, unused to handling big cheques, spend them (as a rule) irresponsibly. Others, 
who work spasmodically, have been working more regularly, attracted by the higher 
wages. Asa result, more money is spent on buying liquor. This is largely because 
they have not been trained in the use of money and tend to judge its value by the 
amount of goods immediately procurable by spending it. Also, with the aborigines 
earning higher wages, more white men can be persuaded to supply them with liquor, 
since they are more willing to risk being caught if there is some profit for themselves 
in supplying it. Wine, previously sold for 3/- a bottle, is now bought for 8/- to 
15/- a bottle, while for a bottle of methylated spirits costing 1/- an aborigine is charged 
up to 3/-. 











No. of Whites | | No. of Aborigines 
Convicted of No. of Aborigines | Convicted of 
Year. Supplying Convicted of | Indecent 
Liquor. | Drunkenness. Language 
1934 4 Il 2 
1935 I 27 2 
1936 5 29 3 
1937 15 28 4 
1938 5 12 2 
1939 4 37 8 
1940 I 105 15 
1941 5 93 17 
1942 5 IIo 12 
1943 6 Ill 18 


| 
| 


A comparison of the number of aborigines drunk in each year with the number 
of white men prosecuted for supplying liquor during the same year demonstrates 
how difficult it is to arrest the supply of liquor to aborigines. It is obvious from 
these convictions that only a small proportion of the suppliers are apprehended. 
This is due to several factors. Much of the surreptitious liquor is not handed directly 
by the white supplier to the aboriginal receiver, but taken some miles from the town 
and hidden in prearranged places, to be picked up later by the aborigines. For 
instance, liquor is hidden under a culvert or bridge or in a hollow tree, and these 
places are sufficiently varied for most suppliers to escape being caught. It is also a 
fairly common practice to drop liquor on the roadway near the aboriginal station. 


Drunkenness, a Symbol of Defiance. If an aborigine is discovered with a bottle 
of liquor in his possession, the charge is usually drunkenness. If an aborigine 
having liquor in his possession knows that the police are near by, he drinks quickly 
and this hastens and exaggerates the intoxicating effects of the liquor. In any case, 
if an aborigine who is sober is caught with liquor in his possession, consciously and 
through years of habit he assumes drunkenness, for drunkenness is to him a symbol 
of defiance. It is the outward proof that he has been successful in flouting an unjust 
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law. Imprisonment does not worry him, for there is no shame attached. Continual 
drunkenness increases his prestige among his fellows; it is a matter for boasting. 
Recently, two aborigines, boasting to each other, had a dispute as to whe had been 
imprisoned the greater number of times for drunkenness. Each was adamant in 
his claim that he had had more convictions for drunkenness than the other, and they 
were not satisfied until they had asked a police officer to look at their record sheets 
and tell them. This pride in being drunk expresses the aborigines’ contempt for a law 
which they consider unnecessary and ineffective. A man who has been convicted 
many times for drunkenness is admired because he is clever enough to secure liquor 
while it is legally forbidden. This attitude is one which cannot be changed until 
aborigines’ drinking is given legal sanction, for only then would an habitual drunkard 
be deprived of his prestige. It is an attitude which leads aborigines to exaggerate 
symptoms of drunkenness and is fundamental in causing white opinion to assert 
that aborigines “ go mad when they touch liquor,” that they “ cannot hold. their 
liquor.” 


Wife-beating and Irregular Marriage. The most frequent and serious 
disturbances on the aboriginal station take the form of wife-beating. The men’s 
cruelty when drunk endangers their wives’ health, often causing serious injury. 
Wife-beating usually leads to the destruction of personal and station property. 
There are four regular offenders. 


It is significant that all the serious wife-beaters are men whose marriages are 
irregular. When a marriage is irregular, there is mutual suspicion, because each 
party, not being “‘ properly married,’”’ is regarded as being free to go and marry 
someone else, even if the “‘ wrong ’’ marriage is “ right ’” according to white custom 
(that is, legalized in our usual manner). This mistrust appears to be the cause of all 
the jealousies (whether founded or not) which lead to wife-beating. 


Assaults. The increase in the number of police convictions for assault is due 
largely to the increased drunkenness and gambling, but it is further exaggerated by a 
group of headstrong white youths who continually provoke the aborigines to fight. 
These youths, who are still indignant about the incident already referred to involving 
the white woman and two half-castes, and conscious that the white male population — 
has decreased considerably during the war, are obsessed with the idea that they must 
protect the white women of the town from the aborigines and prevent the aborigines 
from overrunning the town. They are convinced that the incident was the beginning 
of an aboriginal campaign to take back the country by murdering the male whites 
and raping the females. These youths provoke the aborigines to assault them, and 
the fighting develops into frequent and serious disturbances. When these youths 
are out of town there is little trouble with the aborigines in the town, but on their 
return there is an immediate outbreak of street brawls. This is their only means of 
gaining some excitement in a country township which is normally devoid of excite- 
ment, and it is dubious whether brawling between aborigines and whites can be 
averted until this is no longer the case. 
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Sexual Offences. During the past ten ‘years, convictions of aborigines for 
sexual offences total 15, distributed as follows: 





| 
Carnal } Indecent 
Year. | Knowledge. | Assault. 


Bestiality. 





1934 
1935 ss 
1936 oe | 
1937 pet 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
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The two convictions for rape refer to the only case (already mentioned) in this 
district of an aborigine interfering with a white woman. The aborigines themselves 
are ashamed of these men and state that if they were to return they would be lynched, 
since their people regard the crime as a reflection on their race. They say “ the 
white people might think we all like that. They give us a bad name.” 

The single case of bestiality was that of C.T., then aged 19, who served nine 
months’ hard labour in 1942. 

Most of the convictions for sexual offences are for carnal knowledge of girls 
under the age of 16 and above the age of ten years. The case of A.D. in 1934 was 
one of incestuous relations with his daughter, who has since been removed. W.L. 
was committed for carnal knowledge of the same girl. - Both the other offenders in 
that year had sexual relations with D.W., who was then committed as an uncon- 
trollable child. It is interesting to note that the three cases in 1941 also refer to one 
girl, this time J.B., also removed as an uncontrollable child. 


There have also been 13 charges of vagrancy and ro of stealing within the last 
Io years. 


Namoi Riverbank Camp. 


The aborigines’ camp on the Namoi Riverbank is close to the town and can be 
clearly seen by white residents and visitors entering the town from the railway 
station. Thus the appearance of this camp usually determines their first impression 
of the aborigines of this district. These aborigines are living in undesirable circum- 
stances. A few occupy tents, but these are temporary dwellings. The majority 
occupy huts of tin and wood with the addition of bower sheds during the summer 
months. These huts are unhygienic in structure and in most cases overcrowded. 
They are kept reasonably clean, considering the inadequacies of this type of dwelling, 
which is in its very structure most unsatisfactory as a permanent abode. Most 
white residents of the district wish the camp to be removed, but no action has been 
taken by the district health authorities. 
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About go half-caste aborigines continue to live here, despite white opposition, 
as compared to 130 who have taken advantage of the superior housing conditions 
and other amenities provided on the government station. They have many reasons 
for their choice. 

The riverbank camp is more convenient to the town and living there enables 
them to meet friends who are passing through the town, look at the shops and have 
more opportunity for casual employment. Also, entertainment is much cheaper. 
They live within easy walking distance of the cinema and the racecourse, whereas 
residents of the aboriginal station pay from 12/- to 14/- each way for a taxi to town. 


Many are members of incompatible tribes who have a traditional objection to 
living in close proximity to the Wailwan (Walgett) people. On the river-bank, the 
houses are in two well-defined groups comprising those from Angledool, Brewarrina, 
Walgett and Willamaringle, and those from Pilliga and certain parts of Queensland. 
This division is determined chiefly by the unwillingness of Pilliga and Walgett people 
to live close to one another. Thus they cannot be expected to live together amicably 
on the aboriginal station unless some allowance is made for a similar division. 


Whereas the aborigines prefer their own native methods of treating minor 
illnesses, the white doctor is consulted as a last resort in the case of more serious 
illness and they like to live within reasonable distance of the hospital. Thus they 
can be admitted to hospital more speedily and they are enabled to visit sick relatives 
regularly and continuously. This is necessary when there is a danger of the patient 
dying. There have been several cases of aborigines dying in hospital before the 
relatives have had time to reach the deathbed, owing to the distance of the aboriginal 
station from the town. This is particularly important to them because it involves 
traditional ritual and spiritual beliefs which are very strong, even amongst these 
mixed-bloods. 

Some individuals who would otherwise live on the aboriginal station are 
prevented from doing so by the Commonwealth law which prohibits old-age pensioners 
from living on government stations. Since regular marriages are still matrilocal 
and a married couple are obliged to live close to the wife’s parents, several families 
of descendants are affected. 


Another objection raised by these aborigines to living on a government station 
is that they prefer their children to have the best education possible and they do not 
regard teacher-managers as having either the qualifications or the time to devote 
to schools. They prefer their children to attend a public school under fully qualified 
full-time teachers. The aborigines who voice this objection most vehemently are 
those parents who themselves did not have the opportunity to learn. They admit 
that their children are more likely to receive sympathetic teaching in a school which 
is exclusively for aboriginal pupils and agree that they have not the same oppor- 
tunities as their white schoolmates. Nevertheless, they do not wish to remove 
their children from a public school altogether, as they think this would be relinquishing 
their children’s right to the same educational facilities as white children enjoy. 
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Another substantial objection can be traced to restrictions on gambling. It is 
expressly forbidden by the management and the participants have to be watchful 
in case of being caught, whereas at the riverbank camp there is no such risk. Gambling 
is an integral part of these people’s lives. It is manifested not only in card-playing 
and dice-throwing, but also in chocolate-wheels and betting at race meetings and 
rodeos. They also place simple bets amongst themselves. For example, gamblers 
on the aboriginal station bet on whether distant carlights signify private cars passing 
along the road or taxis headed for the aboriginal station. The prohibition of gambling 
does not minimize it, but merely makes it more furtive on the station and causes the 
inveterate gamblers to spend most week-ends at the riverbank camp, where there 
is no such prohibition. During my stay in Walgett it was demonstrated that the 
maintenance of an active social life minimized gambling, which is, after all, little 
more than a stereotyped reaction to boredom. Large sums of money are exchanged, 
but these still remain in the aborigines’ hands. There is no danger of any being lost 
to unscrupulous whites since a white man won a considerable amount from them years 
ago and was reported by them to the police. Their fortunes fluctuate, but no 
aborigine suffers thereby, since he soon wins his money back and it is always easy 
to borrow money when destitute. The health and general welfare of the children 
are not seriously affected by their parents’ gambling. However, disputes and brawls 
do arise, and excessive gambling encourages an irresponsible attitude towards 
money. 

A Note on Diet. A typical day’s diet for an aborigine living at the riverbank 
camp is: 

Breakfast (daybreak) : Tea and scones or damper. 

Dinner (noon): Tea and damper. 

Supper (sundown): Tea and johnny-cakes or damper—occasionally saveloys. 


A few families buy fruit, but this is by no means general. Owing to the distance 
from the school, the children who are in regular attendance are given a shilling with 
which to buy their lunch. This consists of tea and sandwiches at a café in the town. 
This entails hardship at times, resulting in the children staying home from school. 
When in town, particularly on picture nights, many of the children eat ice-cream and 
sweets. Also on these nights the women often have tea or supper at the café. 
This is invariably tea and sandwiches. They have a pronounced objection to eating 
meat which they have not cooked themselves. 


Their diet has many deficiencies, notably of eggs, meat, fruit and milk. Fresh 
milk is unprocurable in drought time, and in any case few are accustomed to using it. 
Tea is always drunk without milk, and water is used for making scones and damper. 
Butter is seldom used, and the coupons are usually sold to willing whites. Aborigines 
are reluctant to buy butter because others “‘ borrow ” most of it from them and butter 
is too expensive to become a regular part of their diet. 
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Many of the children suffer from bronchitis, pneumonia, general malnutrition, 
impetigo, sore eyes, and a number have had rickets. They have no resistance 
to colds and general epidemics. 

Most of the aborigines prefer wild meat to bought meat, but there is not sufficient 
game in the district to ensure a regular supply. Residents of the aboriginal station 
have more opportunities for hunting than those of the riverbank camp, which is too 
close to the town. 


Need for Social Life. 


There is a definite need for a creative social life to develop the solidarity which 
is necessary for these half-castes to face white hostility and contempt with confidence. 
No native community life has survived here and they long to participate in this aspect 
of white culture. While at Walgett, Miss Grace Sitlington and I organized dances, 
concerts, swimming parties, e¢cetera on the aboriginal station and demonstrated that 
the formation of an active social life develops self-confidence and helps to banish 
apathy in these people. We observed that the white people with whom they came in 
contact invariably omitted courtesy when dealing with aborigines. This seems to 
be one of the principal causes of their sullen and subservient attitude towards the 
white population of Walgett. We found that even speaking to them in a friendly 
manner and calling them by their names had an uplifting effect. Also, when our 
white acquaintances observed that our association with the aborigines had no 
disastrous results they were surprised to learn that aborigines were no different 
from themselves in that they appreciated being treated as human beings. We 
found that games, organized but with the minimum supervision, prevented the 
children from being destructive of private and station property and prevented much 
of the children’s fighting which led inevitably to friction amongst the adults. Asa 
result of simple encouragement, the women took more interest in their personal 
appearance and fewer women were dirty and unkempt. The establishment of a 
social life attracted the aborigines of the riverbank camp as visitors, and if it could 
be maintained many would settle on the aboriginal station as permanent residents. 
This would do away with much of the squalor which white residents of Walgett are 
apt to associate with the very term “ aboriginal.’’? 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION? 


The aborigines who are natives of Walgett belong to the Wailwan tribe, but 
other tribes are represented by people who have settled there more or less recently. 
These include the Wongaibon (whose language is related to and almost identical with 
the Wailwan), Yowalai (Yualai), Kameroi, Wamba-Wamba, Badjeri and Unggri 
(related to the Badjeri). Tribes represented at Brewarrina, about 80 miles away, 


? [Miss Grace Sitlington accompanied Miss Reay during her research projects, and assisted her 
in various ways, particularly in experimenting in some recreational activities.—ED.] 


3 For this section, compare A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Notes on the Aborigines of the Walgett District,” 
Mankind, Vol. 3, No. 7 (1945), pp. 207-209. 
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include the Wongaibon (local), Wailwan, Yowalai, Yurangin (related to Wiradjeri) 
and Barindja. 


Sections. 
The Wailwan tribe is divided into four sections with indirect matrilineal descent 
and special section names for male and female : 
( Kabi (f. kabutha) x Hipai (f. hipitha) 
Mari (f. matha) x Kambo (f. butha) 


These sections are exogamous, and there is a definite pattern of inter-section 
marriage : 


pik Bo) tec 
Kabi x hipitha Hipai x kabutha Kabi x hipitha 
mt esas neil 
| | | | 
Kambo butha X Mari matha x Kambo butha 
betes i ORR, eile 
neat + i | | Phat 
Kabi x hipitha Hipai x kabutha Kabi x hipitha 


The relationship associated with this pattern is extended to include everyone 
in the tribe. Thus Archie Walford (Hipai) calls all the Lance brothers (who are 
Kambo) Kani or “‘ uncle,” since they belong to the same section as his own mother’s 
brother. Similarly, he calls all Kabis Muthi (‘‘ brother-in-law ”’) and all Maris 
“ son.” 

Kinship. 

' Native kinship terms which are still in fairly common use are confined to Ego’s 
own and the preceding generation. Members of a lower generation level are no 
longer connected with a man’s own choice of a wife, and so the terms for these are no 
longer necessary. Own and sister’s children are addressed simply as ‘“‘son’”’ and 


























“ daughter,’’ whereas these other relationship terms are still in use : 
: z & 
Dilaga: x nagal Dhatha x bagi Kani 
F.F. pe M.F. a M.M.B. 
is ae RES i Fs ieee as 
a ie 
Baba: x gunt [Kani Widjuya) x wuldaim 
F. | m. M.B. W. w.m. 
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B. w. ws s. 
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There are separate terms for mother’s father and father’s father. Even these 
are not used by all aborigines in Walgett, but when English terms replace those of 
their own language, this distinction is still observed. Mother’s father is known as 
“‘ grandfather ’”’ both in reference and address, and father’s father, while addressed 
as “ grandfather,” is always referred to as “ my father’s old father” or “‘ Grand- 
father Walford ”’ etcetera. Similarly, mother’s mother is known as “ grannie”’ or 
“ grandmother,’’ whereas father’s mother is referred to as “ my father’s old mother ” 
or “Grannie. . .”’ This is due to the strong matrilineal and matrilocal bias of these 
tribes. If a man’s marriage is regular, he settles down close to his wife’s mother, 
who has undisputed control over his children. A man calls his sister’s children 
“son” and “ daughter ’’ as though they were his own. This expresses the fact 
that a man’s social obligations are greater towards his sister’s children than towards 
his own, just as the responsibility for his own offspring rests more with his wife’s 
brother than with himself. Formerly, a woman’s marriage was arranged by her 
brothers and mother’s brother, and if her mother’s brother himself wanted to get 
married, the obligation fell on her proposed husband to find a wife for him. Also a 
girl’s brothers and mother’s brothers were not permitted to talk with her, although 
they had great power over her. However, this taboo has disappeared, although 
traces of it are still discernible in the mother’s brother retaining a certain amount of 
authority over her while having little social contact with her. 

The paucity of terms (e.g. for wife’s grandparents) is consistent with marriage 
with mother’s brother’s daughter, particularly if wuldaim (mother-in-law) can be 
father’s sister, as some informants state. Generally, however, this type of marriage 
is not favoured, being regarded as “ too close.’’ Although admitted in theory as a 
possible marriage, it is rarely practised. This is reflected in the existence of separate 
terms for mother’s brother and father-in-law. 


’ 


Exceptional or Alternate Marriages. 


The pattern of inter-section marriage acts also as a means of assuring the 
maintenance of the generation-levels, since a female of wife’s section is only found in 
Ego’s own or grandparents’ generation level. The generation level principle applies 
to the exceptional form of marriage with a member of one’s own section. A men of 
Mari section who belongs to the Bandicoot clan might normally be expected to 
marry a Butha woman belonging to the Brown Snake or Emu clan, but he is also 
permitted to marry a Matha woman (same sub-section as own sister) provided that 
she is a member of the Sand Goanna clan. Similarly, a Mari Sand Goanna is 
permitted to marry a Matha Bandicoot. In Walgett this type of marriage is only 
found in the case of marriages between Sand Goannas and Bandicoots. Members of 
other clans, while agreeing that this type of marriage is lawful, do not practise it 
themselves, although it is a favourite form of marriage in these two clans and is 
practised almost invariably by them. 
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Another exceptional form of marriage (which seems to have developed fairly 
recently) is one commonly practised amongst Red Snakes and Emus. This is 
generally approved for Red Snakes and Emus, but is practised by no other combina- 
tions of clans. But unlike the Mari-matha type of marriage practised amongst 
Bandicoots and Sand Goannas, this Snake-Emu marriage ignores the generation 
levels. Thus a Hipai Emu (who would normally be expected to marry a Kabutha 
Red Snake) marries a Butha Red Snake. This means that he marries a member of 
his own mother’s section (or own sister’s daughter’s section) and he belongs to the 
same section as his wife’s mother’s brother (or son). The reason for approving this 
type of marriage is given as the remoteness of relationship between the two clans 
concerned. If the marriage occurs between other clans, it is immediately condemned 
as illegal, and the wife is despised for marrying her ‘‘ own uncle.” Reliable informants 
vary in their opinion of this type of marriage amongst Red Snakes and Emus, some 
expressing unqualified approval and others classing it as “ all right, but not according 
to the regulations.”” Those who do approve of individual marriages of this type also 
state, when specifically asked, that marriage with a member of one’s own mother’s 
section is on no account tolerated by the law. 


As elsewhere in Australia, membership of a particular section is determined 
solely by one’s mother’s section. Thus, although marriage of an exceptional type is 
outside the general system of inter-section marriage, the section to which a man’s 
children belong is in no way affected by this fact. This applies also when the 
marriage is acknowledged to be illegal. This, together with the fact that a child 
inherits class membership from his mother, and the general matrilineal bias of the 
society, probably accounts for the absence of stigma attached to illegitimate children. 
Illegitimacy is referred to only by other children when they are angry and need 
some expression of abuse. Such insults are usually phrased “‘ You! Your mother’s 
not even married right.”” Although such insults lead to fighting amongst the women, 
they occur only spasmodically and are regarded more as insults to the parents than 
to the children. 


Clans. 


There are eight matrilineal totemic clans. These are: Red Snake, Brown 
Snake, Emu, Porcupine, Paddymelon, Bandicoot, Possum and Sand Goanna. These 
clans are strictly exogamous. Also, clan membership determines the intensity of 
relationship of an individual to the other members of the tribe. Members of his own 
clan are regarded and treated as blood relations. Relationship determined by 
common membership of a clan is much stronger and more binding than relationship 
according to section membership. The clan acts as a body in social life, and there 
is also economic co-operation between its members. 
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Moiteties. 


The Wailwan, Yowali and Barindja tribes all have a division into two exogamous 
matrilineal moieties, Eaglehawk and Crow. Inthe Wailwan there is a slight variation 
in the clans included, but the division is really identical : 


Barindja. Wailwan. 
Gilipara Mukwa Wahru 
(Eaglehawk). (Crow). (Eaglehawk) (Crow). 
Emu Kangaroo Emu Paddymelon 
Possum Bandicoot Possum Bandicoot 
Goanna Wallaby Goanna Porcupine 
Carpet Snake Red Snake Brown Snake Red Snake 


These moieties are strictly exogamous, with one exception resulting possibly 
from a confusion of the two varieties of snake and a corresponding tendency for a 
Snake to marry into a clan of his own moiety which is not forbidden to the other 
variety of Snake. 

Another exception is a consequence of the fact that even within the moiety to 
which Ego’s wife must belong, a man cannot marry members of certain clans. This 
depends on the degree of relationship between the totems concerned. Such relation- 
ship is not haphazard, but appears to be based primarily on the physical and other 
characteristics of the totem itself. Bandicoots, Paddymelons, Possums and even 
Porcupines are regarded as close relations, just as the Goannas and different varieties 
of Snakes are, irrespective of their moieties. Thus, an Emu may marry a Red 
Snake, Paddymelon or Bandicoot, but Red Snake is Possum’s only choice. In such 
a case, moiety exogamy cannot prevail. If there are no eligible Red Snakes, a 
Possum woman finds that she has to marry either a man belonging to the same 
moiety as herself or one of her “ blood relations,” the Paddymelons, Bandicoots and 
Porcupines. Of these alternatives, marriage with a Goanna or Snake of her own 
moiety is preferable.* 


Disintegrations of Marriage Laws. 


In Walgett the section marriage laws are gradually giving way to white custom. 
Many of the people are still married within the imposed limits, and consequently 
those who transgress the regulations find punishment in social disapproval. 

Irrespective of whether it is solemnized according to white law and ritual, a 
marriage which is “ tribally ”’ illegal is not binding on either party and both are free 
to leave and form another union. This causes mutual suspicion and mistrust which 
can easily be kindled into jealousy. If the husband is away working, he fears lest 
his wife should be contemplating leaving him, for he knows that she would be entitled 


* Goanna and Possum are the popular usages for Iguana and Opossum. 
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to do so if she chose. The wife-beatings which are prevalent on the aboriginal 
station are caused by the husband hearing or imagining rumours of his wife’s infidelity. 
He will not listen to her protestations that she is innocent, because he knows that 
there would be nothing immoral in her behaviour. Consequently, he comes to town 
at the end of a job, and after drinking enough liquor to fortify himself, goes home and 
punishes his wife by ill-treating her. These beatings are severe and often endanger 
the wife’s health. 

When a man’s marriage is wrong, he prefers to live near his own relatives rather 
than near those of his wife, to assure himself of a backing in disputes which may 
arise through his illegal marriage and of a chorus of willing relations to inform him 
of any symptoms of dissatisfaction or infidelity on his wife’s part while he is away 
working. This is in direct opposition to the traditional rule of matrilocal marriage. 
Illegal marriages favour the men rather than the women, not only on this account 
but because an illegal marriage is an unhappy affair for both parties ; the wife, being 
economically dependent on her husband, cannot leave him unless she can find a new 
husband who is willing to take a certain amount of responsibility for her children. 

The commonest type of illegal marriage is that of a woman with a man belonging 
to her mother’s brother’s section. This includes all marriages of the exceptional 
Snake-Emu type when the “ mother’s brother’ belongs to a forbidden clan. For 
example, a Kabutha Emu may marry a Mari with impunity, if the Mari is Red 
Snake, but if she marries a Mari, who is Porcupine, she is despised for marrying her 
“blood uncle.” 

The spread of illegal marriage is causing the disintegration of the traditional 
use of kinship terms and of certain behaviour-patterns founded on kinship. For 
example, R.S. (Mari Porcupine) married a Kabutha Emu. Normally his wife would 
regard his mother’s sister, R.D. of Brewarrina, as mother-in-law, but Mrs. D. is 
a Kabutha Porcupine belonging to the same section as R.S.’s wife. Instead of 
referring to her as wuldaim or “ mother-in-law,”’ D.S. calls her “ aunty ” in both 
reference and address. Mrs. D. explains the use of the term “aunty” thus: It 
really means father’s sister, but in this case it is merely a term of convenience, saving 
much confusion and embarrassment. If R.S.’s marriage had been regular, his wife 
would have called her wuldaim, but normally his wife would have been a Butha, who 
would have called Kabutha wuldaim in any case. No woman can be referred to as 
wuldaim by any member of her own section. Hence “aunty” is used as a safe 
collective term. Many people do not use the term for mother-in-law at all even in 
reference, and this is probably due to the increasing frequency of these illegal 
marriages and the subsequent confusion on kinship terms. It is still reputed to be 
used by all people at Goodooga, where the mother-in-law taboo still exists. This 
taboo has long been broken down here. Until about 1895 a man wishing to speak to 
his mother-in-law could go part of the way to her camp and then turn back. He 
could then address her by shouting in the direction in which he was facing, and had 
to speak loudly in order that all his wife’s relatives could hear what he was saying. 
Also he could talk to his section sister but not to his clan sister. The penalty decided 
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on by the council for punishing violation of such relationship taboos usually required 
the man to stand on the open plain while the other men threw boomerangs at him. 
If he chose, he could ask his mother to stand there with him to help him to ward off 
the boomerangs. Ultimately he was killed. 

Although a man’s section and totem are always known, since he has no reason 
to conceal them if his marriage is regular and he settles amongst his own clan if his 
marriage is irregular, the sections and clans of women who are illegally married are 
not always known. Although the couple have acknowledged that their marriage is 
illegal by ignoring the rule of matrilocal marriage, they endeavour to conceal the 
degree of illegality by withholding information regarding the wife’s section and 
clan. They exhibit fear and sometimes terror when they are reminded of their 
illegal attachments. Many aborigines living on the aboriginal station do not know 
the clans and sections of people who are illegally married and those who do know are 
afraid to tell. This fear is due partly to a deep conviction that it is sacrilege even 
to acknowledge the existence of such marriages. It is also due to the obvious social 
consequences in the form of inter-clan fighting which would result if the illegally 
married couple and their families discovered that their secret had been revealed. 
In Brewarrina I was told the section and clan 6f several Walgett people who professed 
to be ignorant of such matters and whom I suspected of being illegally married. 
The Brewarrina people, living 80 miles away, had no fear of social consequences, 
but they related these details softly and with some awe, and I noticed obvious 
evasions. For example, if a Kabi marries a Kabutha and their marriage is not of 
the accepted Mari Bandicoot-Matha Sand Goanna type, the man is referred to as his 
wife’s cousin, although she is actually his section sister. Even at Brewarrina, 
although the people gave details of the clans and sections involved in illegal marriages, 
they seemed afraid to draw the obvious conclusion that a man had married his 
“own sister.”’ 

To disguise their own section and class membership, women whose marriages 
are illegal usually protest ignorance of native customs. They are aware that there 
are many half and quarter-caste aborigines in the towns with little knowledge of 
native law, and they pretend that they belong to this class. This is not merely 
through personal choice but through pressure exerted by the clans.whose honour 
is involved. When young members of the clan marry wrongly, the old people say 
“The young ones marry white man’s way now,’ and when questioned say that they 
are to be pitied because they do not know any better, although secretly they despise 
these members for bringing disgrace on the clan. When a woman’s marriage is 
wrong she is forced to deny knowledge not only of marriage laws but of the great 
bulk of tribal tradition. S.K.’s wife (who is still known as T.D. because of her 
illegitimate marriage) is extremely unhappy since she finds that she has no place in 
clan life. She is not permitted to enter discussions of tribal custom or even to 
speak the aboriginal dialects. One occasion I caused a pathetic and embarrassing 
incident by asking her casually what the word for “ father’’ was. She replied 
unthinkingly, and her own father, who was present, immediately seized her roughly 
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and pushed her through the doorway, saying sneeringly, ‘‘ I didn’t think you knew 
about such things ” and shutting the door behind her so that she could no longer be 
included in the conversation. I did not know at the time that the man she had 
married belonged to the same section (relationship group) as her own father. I 
regretted my carelessness, but learned later that a great deal of this girl’s life is made 
up of similar incidents. Her father and his brother cease talking amongst themselves 
in aboriginal Wailwan or Badjeri when she approaches, and, like the other women 
who have violated tribal marriage laws, she is constantly watched by her husband. 
She is not even permitted to be friendly with other women lest they should discover 
that she is fully aware of the sin she has committed and was so at the time of her 
marriage. The harm done through her illegitimate marriage is irreparable, since 
she is closely watched by members of both clans involved and so has no opportunity 
to find another husband of appropriate section and clan with whom she could find 
happiness. The solemnization of her marriage makes it impossible for her own clan 
to find another husband for her, since this would be an acknowledgment of the fact 
that the girl does not regard the marriage as binding although she is supposed to have 
entered it as into a white man’s marriage (soluble only by expensive divorce) and in 
complete ignorance of tribal marriage laws. This marriage originally began as a 
temporary union, but unfortunately a previous manager of the aboriginal station, 
ignorant of the marriage laws and having regard for the “ morals ’”’ of his station, 
insisted on its being legalized, and much unhappiness has resulted. It is essential 
that the manager of such a station should have a knowledge and understanding of 
the native marriage laws, in order to prevent the occurrence of similar tragedies. 


ABORIGINAL WOMEN 
Status. 


To a casual observer the status of aboriginal women in Walgett would appear 
to be extremely low. The men precede the women walking along the street, leaving 
them to carry the family parcels. They attend more entertainments (picture 
shows and concerts) than the women do. The men living on the aboriginal station 
climb eagerly on to the truck and claim the most comfortable positions for riding 
to and from town, leaving the women to scramble up as best they can. This is 
serious when any of the women are pregnant, for it is dangerous for them to be 
jumping up and down off the truck without assistance. The loading and unloading 
of the truck needs supervision, but this must be tactful.’ For instance, restricting 
the load by ordering the young men and boys to walk to town is no solution, since 
the women’s attitude towards the men is such that if their sons are instructed to get 
off the truck and walk, they themselves also walk. Boys are considered before 
their sisters in all aspects of social life. The sons lead a freer existence, and their 


5 Miss Sitlington and myself assisted those women who were old or pregnant or ill, and we 
encouraged the men to do likewise. At the time of our departure from Walgett, a few of the 
men had developed the habit of helping these women on to and off the truck, and although this 
is by no means general it is a beginning, and illustrates that something can be done. 
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interests and wishes are always consulted, whereas the daughters are quiet and 
submissive. After school the sons lead a life of uninterrupted play, whereas the girls 
have to care for the younger children. Even when the girls are playing, they have 
to be careful to observe their young brothers and sisters, and leave their playing if 
their charges need attention. Thus a small girl’s life would seem to be extremely 
hard. However, there are compensations. While the boys are away from the house 
playing, her mother tells her of the life women led in the old days ; of the old women 
taking the young girls at puberty to a special camp in the bush ; of the young women 
seeing the guwa in the graveyard whilst an old womah “chants”; about the 
ceremony during which the young girls formally indicated the men who were to be 
their husbands, and about other details of the old life. She also shows her how to 
cook wild meat, and tells her she must cook much of this when she is married, to keep 
her children healthy. When the younger children are sleeping, she listens to her 
mother singing the old songs over them as lullabies. Her mother teaches her to save 
the fat of the goanna, and the wild pig, and use it for curing cuts, bruises and skin 
complaints. She takes her fishing and on her way through the scrub teaches her to 
observe tracks and other indications that there are game or wild bees near by, so 
that they can come and gather the wild honey, or tell the menfolk where to hunt. 
»She teaches her to hunt too, in order that her family need not go without wild meat, 
if the menfolk are away working while game is about. Thus the girls grow up ina 
tradition which is richer, if anything, than the boys, since it is an integral part of their 
daily life. The boys’ fathers and uncles spend much of their time away working, 
and their training of the boys is necessarily spasmodic, whereas the daughters’ 
training is continuous. This is probably a partial explanation of why the men 
attend more entertainments in town than the women do. The men’s tribal life has 
suffered much more disruption than the women’s has, in the cessation of initiation 
rites and in the disorganization of their social life.® 


Although the women appear submissive in the township, they are the acknow- 
ledged authorities in their own homes. Marriage is still matrilocal.? When a man 
marries he goes to live in his wife’s district, close to her relatives, who have more 
authority over his children than he himself has. His wife’s brother (his children’s 
mother’s brother) has some authority over his children, but if the uncle spends much 
of his time away working his authority is less. The maternal grandmother is the 
person with the greatest authority over the children, and the woman who has the 
most grandchildren is the person with the greatest power and prestige in the com- 
munity. This matrilocal bias imposes certain duties of hospitality. For instance, 
if a man dies, his family goes immediately to stay with his wife’s mother (or brother, 
or married daughter, if her mother is not living). Also the responsible position of 


® In addition to the obvious explanation that many of the women find their entertainment 
in gambling at home. 


7 The increasing prevalence of irregular marriages is having a serious effect on the status of 
women. When a woman marries irregularly, she has little or (more commonly) no authority 
even in her own home. She is practically a social outcast. 
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women is reflected in the fact that a married woman must provide accommodation 
for any person who belongs to the same relationship group as her own sons and 
daughters, together with their husbands or wives if they are married. Thus the 
married women, particularly those older ones who have grandchildren, are the 
focal centre of the family and clan community life. Their prestige is great, and their 
actual status is much higher than at first appears. The grandmother’s position, 
as well as being a responsible one, entails a great deal of work. On her rests the 
burden of caring for all her grandchildren, for if the maternal grandmother is living, 
the mother does not exercise much authority. 


Thus we find that it is, too, the married women who have no grandchildren of 
their own, who gamble regularly. Their work is light. If she is living on the 
station, it does not take a woman long to make her house reasonably tidy, and if her 
mother is living she is relieved of the responsibility of preparing meals for her children 


and getting them ready for school. Thus she has ample time to go fishing and to 
play cards. 


Card-playing does not interfere with feeding and caring for their babies, and 
there is usually an elder sister with whom toddlers can be temporarily entrusted. 
There are thus three main stages in the development of a woman. As a child and a 
growing girl, she has much work and no prestige, whilst as a married woman she has 
little work and more prestige than before. When she is a grandmother, she has a 
great responsibility and great prestige. Although her hours of leisure are not 
comparable with those of the younger married women, she usually leaves the grand- 
children in the care of their mother, or of a maternal uncle and his wife, while she 
goes hunting and fishing. 


A NoTE ON WoMEN’s HYGIENE 


All the aborigines of the Walgett district know (even if they do not remember 
the actual practice) that it was customary for young girls, on first menstruating, to 
be taken by the older women to a special camp in the bush, where they were cared 
for by the old women. At a girl’s camp the old woman in charge of her taught her 
the marriage laws, and her duties and position as a woman. The first camp was a 
ceremonial occasion. There were special songs sung by the old women and by the 
girls themselves. It was a girl’s introduction into young woman hood. Afterwards 
she always retired to this camp during menstruation. Her food was prepared 
separately and no eating utensils used by her were touched by anyone else. During 
this period she could have no contact with the tribe except indirectly through the 
old women. Married women were not allowed to see their husbands, and all men 
were barred from this special camp. Now however there is no such taboo. A 
menstruating woman continues her normal life, sees her husband and even has 
regular sexual intercourse with him. She continues to cook her own and her 
husband’s meals and uses the same eating utensils as he does. This is deplored 
by the older women, who attribute ill health in children to their mothers’ lack of 
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hygiene during menstruation. Some of the older women still use separate eating 
utensils, and one old woman says that while she is menstruating her husband sleeps 
outside the hut. In general, however, the onset of menstruation makes little 
difference (except inconvenience to the younger women’s lives). 

While ignoring the native rules of hygiene, these younger women have not 
adopted the whites’ form of hygiene. They wear no means of sanitary protection 
and do not clean themselves. Consequently their presence in other people’s company 
is frequently offensive, and the older women are justified in feeling ashamed of them 
and deplore their renunciation of the old taboos. 

It is now an opportune time to teach the women white hygiene, a way of being 
clean and inoffensive, and at the same time able to participate in social life, while 
the old women who disapprove of their uncleanliness are still alive. In particular, 
women living on the station should be taught elementary hygiene in the form of 
sanitary protection and cleanliness, by the matron of the station, for it is a custom 
they cannot themselves observe and emulate. 

Whereas formerly there was a taboo on sexual intercourse for a month after the 
birth of a woman’s child, nowadays it is quite customary for a woman to leave the 
hospital after a few days, go home to her husband, and immediately have sexual 
intercourse with him. Mrs. T., an expert midwife, blames this for women’s ill 
health at menopause, and also for the pendulous abdomens of many of the women 
which give them an appearance of perpetual pregnancy. This, she says, is due to 
their organs not being allowed to rest when they should be settling into place after 
childbirth. 

Birth Control. No manufactured contraceptives are used, although most 
aborigines have a knowledge of them. Aboriginal women practise a method of 
preventing conception by consciously contracting the uterus immediately prior to 
the entry of the male organ. This is not practised by all, but it is fairly general, 
and the only form of birth control commonly used. It is reputed to be fairly reliable 
but not infallible. When undesired conception takes place, the women have 
abortions (at three months after conception). 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS DISEASE 
Causes. 

Both at Walgett and Brewarrina there is a firm belief that the health of the 
aborigines is fast deteriorating owing to the violation of the tribal marriage laws. 
This belief is held by members of the Wailwam, Yowalai, Wamba, Kameroi, 
Yurangin, Wongaibon, Barindja and Unggai tribes. They say the tribal marriage 
laws assured the old people of having healthy children, whereas people who marry 
wrongly are fairly certain to have children who are sickly and disease-ridden. In 
any case such children are believed to have a tendency to sickliness and an inherent 
susceptibility to epidemics. The worst form of marriage for the health of the 
children is that between members of the same clan. The mother ‘“‘ wants another 
kind of meat ”’ to produce healthy children. If both the mother and father are 
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Sand Goanna, the child has not enough of any other totem in his genealogy to be 


healthy Sand Goanna himself. It is essential that the mother should marry a man 
of a remote totem, in order that her own may be kept “ clean ’’ in her own children. 
Even now, however, marriage with a member of one’s own totem clan is extremely 
rare. I found only one instance of this at Walgett and one at Brewarrina. The 
Brewarrina marriage is doubly disastrous, since it involves two Bandicoots belonging 
to the same section, or relationship group (Kabi and Kabutha). Marriage with a 
member of a forbidden section is much more common. A man who marries a woman 
of his own section is marrying his “ own sister ” and cannot expect healthy progeny. 

Also the disappearance of the taboos associated with menstruation are blamed 
for much unhealthiness and susceptibility to disease in children. Nowadays children 
drink from the same mugs and eat from the same plate as their mother when she is 
menstruating and thus they use “ unclean ” eating utensils. Also there is no taboo 
on sexual intercourse during menstruation, and the older people are afraid lest the 
child be conceived in an unclean womb, in which case he himself would be sickly. 

Another alleged reason for susceptibility to disease is the scarcity of wild meat 
in their diet to-day, due to diminishing game. Most aborigines here eat some wild 
meat, but cannot have it as a constant item of diet, due to the scarcity of it and the 
male aborigines spending much of their time away working and so cannot hunt 
regularly. 


The disappearance of the custom of rubbing one’s self all over with the fat after 
eating the meat (particularly goanna), is lamented more than the actual eating of the 
wild meat. This is still practised by many when wild meat is obtainable, but the 
aborigines state that it should be done constantly to have adequate effect. The 
fat (particularly goanna) is believed to have great medicinal properties. 

Aborigines still believe in the power of medicine-men to cause illness and death, 
but few of them take precautions against such magic, since the danger no longer 
exists. The nearest medicine men are B.R. at Collarenebri, who does not practise 
much magic, and R.J. at Goodooga, whose powers are great but who is too far away 
to bother them. They are outside the range of his spirit. Thus although many 
of them have had some experience of medicine-men and believe firmly in their 
powers, they do not attribute diseases of their own in Walgett to medicine-men’s 
influence. 


Cures. 


There is an invariable preference for their own traditional remedies. The 
aborigines are unwilling to enter hospitals even in the case of serious illness. They 
cling to their belief in their own remedies until the patient is dying ; then if these 
are unavailing they consult the white doctor. By the time he sees the patient it is 
too late for him to be of much service, and the patient usually dies in the hospital. 
This convinces them that the white doctor’s methods are not as good as their own, 
and cannot be superior to them as the white people claim. Their belief in the 
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efficacy of their own cures is all the more firmly established. One aborigine tells of 
a nurse at Boggabilla who would not allow an old woman to treat a child for 
pneumonia in the traditional native manner. When the child died this white nurse 
was blamed. 

Also the fact that many of their relatives have died in hospital without the rites 
usually associated with death to ensure safe conduct of the spirit in the after life 
makes them unwilling to enter hospitals themselves. 


Aboriginal Remedies. 


Colds. Put leaves of the minga (coolabah) tree in mouth, and draw them across, 
rubbing back of mouth. This makes the unhealthy matter flow into the mouth. 
Continue until red blood comes. 

Dysentery. Boil bada leaves and drink juice. 

Aches, Tooth-ache, Rheumatism. Make a huge fire of brigalow and while it is 
burning down, collect armfuls of bada leaves. Sweep away the coals, spread leaves 
over the heated ground, place blanket over the leaves and sleep on it. 

Sandy Blight. Boil gum tips and batlie the eyes in the liquid. Put a cloth 
soaked in this liquid over the eyes and leave it on, excluding the air, for four days. 

Open Wounds. Stop up open wounds with clay. 

All Skin Complaints. Rub goanna fat thickly over skin and keep covered about 
four days. 

Itch. Boil down wild orange leaves. The liquid is black and evil smelling, but 
the itch.will leave the child if bathed in this. 

Diarrhea. Give child boiled castor oil, then feed him solely on boiled water 
for the rest of the day. Then feed him on egg all the next day. Rub warm olive 
oil all over him. (A Boggabilla practice.) 

General Debility. If the child is sickly, he “‘ needs grit.’”’ An old woman would 
take him for a walk every morning and when they were no longer visible from the 
camp, she would give him little rolled up pellets of black mud to eat. 

To Strengthen the Aged. Catch a turtle, boil it down, and give the old person 
this liquid to drink. 

Laxative. Eat goanna fat. This is not only a laxative but a general cure-all. 
As well as eating it regularly, it should be rubbed into the skin after meals. The 
gall of the goanna is reputed to be “‘ the best good medicine,” especially if it is 
swallowed whole. 


MEDICINE-MEN 


Most of the people still believe in the magical powers of the medicine-men. 
The commonest forms of malevolent magic practised by them were : 


(x) ‘‘ Catching’ One’s Shadow. Even now, most Walgett aborigines are careful 


not to let their shadow fall between themselves and people with whom they are 
talking, lest one of these may be “ clever ’’ and work a magical curse upon him by 
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stepping on his shadow. A medicine-man could also do this by walking between his 
intended victim and the fire. Walgett aborigines automatically walk away when 
someone approaches and appears to be about to stand between them and the fire. 


(2) Shining a Looking Glass on the Intended Victim. The medicine-man would 
stand in a position where he was concealed and flash a mirror in the face of the 
victim, who would be standing in the sun. 


(3) ‘‘ Catching ’’ One’s Hair. When the intended victim is not noticing, the 
medicine-man steals a few hairs from his head. These he plaits and sticks to a stick 
with emu fat, tying the stick on to a bit of gum leaf which is still on the tree. When 
the wind catches it, it spins around, and as the victim’s own hair is spinning, he gets 
a headache. 


(4) “ Catching ’’ Finger-nail or Toe-nail Parings. If an individual cuts or bites 
his finger-nails or toe-nails, he must be careful not to leave the parings where a 
medicine-man may find them. If he does find them he can put them in a hole in the 
ground, putting hot coals in afterwards, and chanting a song as he does so. It is 
believed that before long the victim will take ill. There is one woman in Walgett 
who spits frequently on the ground and covers the saliva with earth. Also if she 
breaks off a piece of her finger-nail, or if a hair falls out of her head, she immediately 
places it carefully down the neck of her dress, to dispose of later when she is alone. 


” 


Medicine-men and “ Authority.” If the young boys defied the old men, three 
or four medicine-men would confer, and soon afterwards the young boys would 
disappear. The rest of the tribe did not know what had happened to them, beyond 
knowing the spirits had taken them away as an example to other youths, and 
suspecting the medicine-men of having had something to do with their disappearance. 
In Brewarrina these youths were taken some distance away from the camp, killed 
by the medicine-men and the bodies hidden within hollow trees in a “ haunted 
place ’’ forbidden to the women, children and uninitiated men. 


Bone Pointing. There was no bone pointing at Coonamble, but at Walgett and 
Brewarrina a stick, gurin (rarely a bone), was used, when a medicine-man wished to 
inflict death upon another member of his tribe. He “ sang” it and held it pointed 
towards the victim as he approached. When the victim came opposite the gurin 
it would turn in the medicine-man’s hands, the medicine-man resisting. After the 
victim had passed by, the medicine-man warmed the stick by the fire, and as it grew 
warm the victim began to feel worry and pain, and eventually died. When the 
victim died the gurin was believed to be dead also and had to be revived by 
the medicine-man “ singing ’’ it before he could use it again. 


Since medicine-men were believed to possess the power of dealing death and 
illness by magic, few deaths were regarded as natural when there were a number of 
medicine-men in the district. The method of ascertaining the name of the murderer, 
both in Walgett and Brewarrina, was as follows: The body was hung from the fork 
of a tree ; then the medicine-man of highest degree would call the name of every man 
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who possessed some magical power, touching the body with a switch as he called each 
name. When the murderer was named the body would spin and the tribe knew who 
deserved punishment. At Coonamble this was ascertained by sweeping the earth 
smooth around the grave and examining this clear patch of sand the next morning 
for the track left by the murderer’s totem, that is, by a porcupine, paddymelon 
etcetera. If a medicine-man of this totem had left the place at the time the man 
was taken ill, he was brought back and. charged. 


Medicine-men apart from their power to inflict death and illness were renowned 
as healers and there are a few occasions where they are reputed to have restored people 
from death. Billy Rooke relates that when the Coonamble teacher’s daughter was 
seriously ill, the white doctor cut a main vein and she bled to death. “ Yowa 
Jimmy ”’ laid her on bushes warmed by the fire and took some greenish matter out of 
her blood on her right side. She recovered, married and had children. All her 
children are reported to have the mark of this operation as a birth-mark, the boys 
on their right side, the girls on their left. Many of the medicine-men’s cures were 
effected by sucking poison out of the patient’s body. “‘ Yowa Jimmy ”’ sucked out 
a troublesome appendix, while “‘ Tommy-Tommy’s ”’ favourite method was to suck 
a piece of glass out of the member which was aching. 


Rain-making. When rain was needed, a rainstone (ywya) was used. This is a 
large stone of white glass-like quartz. Only one stone was used, A sacred song 
was sung over it before each use. The senior medicine-man took the rainstone to 
a special waterhole and swam into the water with it, holding it under the water 
and chanting to it, whilst the other medicine-men danced on the bank. Their dance 
represented the coming of rain. When the dance was finished he would hurl this 
stone out and another dance was performed this time around the ywya with the rain- 
maker as chief performer. This method of rain-making was used by Wongaibon 
medicine-men, but was not common among the Wailwan. 

There is also a form of magic for stopping rain when it has been raining con- 
tinuously. This consists of the burning of a ‘“‘ midget-tree ’’ to the accompaniment 
of ceremonial dancing and singing. Neither rain-making nor rain-stopping is practised 
now. 


Other Powers of Medicine-men. Some medicine-men displayed unusual physical 
powers, although this was not possessed by many. The cleverest in the Walgett 
District, Billy Emu, could run with extraordinary speed, swim long distances under 
the water, and roll through a fire of hot coals without harm. He was proficient at 
conjuring hornets out of his beard, an egg out of his navel etcetera. Many men 
of less power relied more upon their knowledge of traditional remedies reinforced by 
intuitive knowledge, the least clever possessing only the “ sight’ which enables 
them to know when people are coming. Nowadays it is not usual for them to tell 
the time of the expected arrival nor how many people are coming. But the direction 
from which people are approaching is still known. There were also “clever” 
women as well as men with this “ sight.’”” One such woman at Bourke is reputed to 
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have been able to tell when people were coming from a certain direction by observing 
the behaviour of her dogs, which rubbed themselves against the fence in certain ways. 
Another at Angledool would indicate the direction and hold up the exact number of 
fingers to indicate how many were coming. “ The sight” includes the capacity to 
imagine a situation which is remote, and yet within the area able to be traversed by 
one’s spirit. In a time of “ dreaming ” or meditation the spirit leaves the body and 
traverses this sphere of influence. Whilst the medicine-man’s spirit is away from 
his body, it may meet with other spirits within that sphere of influence and thus may 
gain knowledge of the movements of people some distance away. Also the spirits 
of the more advanced medicine-men could visit a person and work magic on his hair 
or finger-nail parings etcetera, and cause him to sicken and die. 

Less than two years ago a man in the Brewarrina district died and at first people 
were inclined to believe that his death had been invoked by “ Russell John”’ of 
Goodooga, but found he was too far away at the time and his-spirit could not reach 
him. However, this belief is no longer general since Joker at Goodooga is the only 
advanced medicine-man remaining in the district.® 


DEATH AND “ Guwas” 


When they are ill, the Walgett people lie beside a fire, especially when they are 
seriously ill and in danger of dying. The purpose is for the smoke from the fire, in 
case of death, to direct the person’s spirit back to his spirit-home. The belief in 
spirit and in spirit-home is particularly strong. From time to time they return 
to their spirit-homes, and spend some time there. Similarly, the spirit or “ ghost ” 
remains alive although the man’s body is dead. When a man is dying, his relatives 
gather about him, and his mother or closest relative raises his head at the very 
moment of dying, in order that his spirit may be freed and able to ascend to the skies. 
This rite is often omitted now ; if an aborigine is ill in hospital, the appropriate 
authorities tend not to notify the relations that there is any danger of his dying, 
until it is too late for them to see him, because they object to the presence of a wailing 
crowd. Thus, the spirit of a recently dead aborigine is likely to be roaming around 
his home and its environs, seeking and unsatisfied. It was customary to preserve 
the body in mud and smoke it. Now the body is no longer encrusted with mud, but 
when an aborigine dies amongst his people (not in hospital), his body is still smoked. 

At the funeral service the relatives huddle around the graveside. The clan 
relatives of the deceased attend, and also his widow, who is supported by her own 
clan. However, again their traditional expression is inhibited. When the present 
clergyman arrived in Walgett, he was distressed by the loud and continuous 
wailing at aboriginal funerals, and tried to stop it. Words of sympathy and 
condolence proved useless, only increasing the relatives’ wailing, for this is a 
ceremonial dramatization of grief which saves them from surrendering themselves 


® For a discussion of the powers of medicine-men, see A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High 
Degree (1945), Chapter II. 
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to emotion. A widow is far happier wailing for her dead husband than thinking 
silently about him, for the wailing is a matter for all her relatives and makes the loss 
less personal. When the clergyman found that he could not prevent the wailing, 
he began to perform the service as quickly as possible and hurry the relatives away 
as soon as it was over. This is the practice which still exists. The funeral service 
is read as briefly and quickly as possible. The aborigines are hurried away almost 
before they have fully realized that the coffin has descended into the earth, and barely 
have time to throw a sprig of plant on to the coffin. Wailing is resumed as they 
leave and when they return to their homes, but death is no longer a community 
affair, nor an occasion for experiencing a sense of social cohesion, a strengthening of 
common beliefs, and consequently, comfort and assurance. 


When the widow returns to her home, she gathers up all her late husband’s 
clothes and personal effects (even snapshots of him) and, taking them some distance 
from the house, makes a huge bonfire and burns them all. Then she gets a bucket, 
into which she puts burning coals and a bough of bada leaves, and goes through the 
whole house, smoking each room thoroughly, in order that the spirit of her husband 
will not linger here but will pass on. Next, she smokes herself and her children, 
and moves to stay with her closest female relative (for example with her eldest 
daughter). She remains there for at least several weeks. On the night of the funeral 
and for several nights afterwards, she leaves a lamp burning in the house she had 
occupied with her husband, also in order to keep his spirits away from the house. 
Ideally, she leaves that house altogether, making a permanent camp somewhere else 
(even only a few yards away), but this is no longer general. Mourning used to be 
signified by the mourners acting like the dead man’s totem, that is they would walk 
like an emu, or if he were a snake, run up a tree. 


When a man is buried, his remains must on no account be disturbed. Outside 
the fence of the aboriginal station is a low sandhill where many aborigines of past 
generations lie buried. Whereas most of the little girls® will not, as a rule, play 
there, it is a favourite place for boys’ games, such as “ Cowboys,” for there 
are wonderful possibilities in the digging of ambushes in the sand where they can 
shoot their imaginary guns. The sanctity of this place was long since broken down, 
probably due in part to the necessity of carting sand from the sandhill for the station. 
On one occasion, a very small girl strayed on to the sandhill and unearthed some 
bones which she brought home and showed to her mother. The mother, horrified, 
made her put them back where she had found them, and kept the child outside the 
house while her elder daughter prepared a bucketful of coals and leaves ; then she 
“smoked ” the child thoroughly before she would permit her to enter the house. 
On another occasion, some brothers unearthed a whole skull, took it home and put 
it on the kitchen table for a joke. When their grandmother came home she was 


® The girls are closer to the main body of tribal tradition than are the little boys, due, at 
least partly, to the strong matrilineal bias of the tribe which has preserved the aboriginal women’s 
tribal interests to a greater degree than the men’s. 
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horrified ; she ordered the boys to put it back in the sand, and then thoroughly 
smoked them and also the house. As an additional precaution, she made the boys 
scrub the kitchen table thoroughly and energetically before they were smoked. All 
this was done with the purpose of keeping the guwa (guwa, spirit) away. 

Fear of guwa is great, and they are often seen. On the aboriginal station, a 
favourite place of the spirits is the gully near the bathhouse. This place has a 
certain religious significance, for it is here, midway along a supposed subterranean 
passage leading from the deep hole in the river near the station pump across to the 
sandhill, that Byam, the great hero who came long ago from his sacred place on 
Gunnebooke Mountain, near Bourke, is believed to live in the form of a great snake. 
Byam is accredited with the power to appear in any shape whatsoever, a power also 
possessed by the medicine-men, the sacred leaders of the tribe. In ceremony he 
was represented by a mud man propped against a minga tree (Wongaibon), or laid 
flat on the ground near the minga (Wailwan). He is reverenced by all the tribes 
surrounding Walgett. At Willamaringle his home is in the springs. The Badjeri 
song, ‘‘ The Peewit and the Snake,” recalls a ceremony wherein men painted them- 
selves to represent a peewit and a snake and danced to the accompaniment of this 
song at a sacred water-hole. It describes the Peewit making the snake out of a 
minga tree and painting it in imitation of Byam. The aborigines say that Byam 
must take the form of a snake, since he lives in a hole in the ground. The minga, 
a large tree growing on the bank near the station pump, had religious significance, 
being the ceremonial centre of the clan country to which the spirits of the clan 
ancestors returned. A night-bird which sings loudly and steadily in this tree 
represents (for the older aborigines) the voice of Byam (God). 

The guwa appear to their clan relatives, usually on moonlit nights, and although 
they appear only as shadowy white forms, they are intuitively recognized. The 
spirits were usually those of male relatives, though they might be female guwa too. 
Two small girls on the station are particularly sensitive to these spirits. They know 
intuitively when guwa are about, and each sees one particular relative frequently. 
M.D. (aged about 11) sees the “ ghost ’”’ of her young brother, who died last year. 
She sees him almost invariably when she crosses the gully alone at night after visiting 
her relatives, the H.’s, but on one occasion she walked through the back door of her 
mother’s house to attend to the fire in the yard and was confronted with the apparition 
of him sitting calmly by the fire, stroking the kitten. A cat is also associated with 
the spirit of the mother’s father of D.S. (aged about 8). She sees him frequently, 
both in the gully and in her own home. One night she entered the bedroom and 
saw him sitting on her bed. When he saw her, he changed immediately into a large 
black cat, which immediately sprang away and disappeared. Both children are of 
a sensitive nature, and were greatly attached to the relatives whose spirits they now 
see. The children’s apparitions can doubtless be explained away as self-induced 
hallucinations, for these facts, together with the necessity for a moonlit night, make 
Billy Rooke’s simple recipe for seeing guwa (“sit down in the moonlight staring 
hard at your shadow for about ten minutes, then raise your eyes and you will see a 
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guwa,” the rule of complementary colours applied to twilight vision)—a credible 
explanation. A child missing a relative to whom she was very attached is likely to 
be dreaming (or “‘ day-dreaming ”’) about him and, encouraged in a firm belief in 
ghosts, is likely to see him while she is in a dreaming contemplative mood. By the 
time she has grown up, she has acquired (both through continual practice and through 
imitation) a habit of contemplation and of seeing ghosts. The mood in which an 
aborigine usually sees them is described by E.B. thus: “ I’m dreaming, then I feel 
fidgety. Something comes on me, and I know I’m going to see one.” During such 
meditation she remembers songs sung by the loved relation and even hears him 
singing them. On one occasion, E.B.’s father appeared to her in a dream and sang 
a song which she had not heard before. When he had finished, she remembered it 
and sang it herself, told other members of her tribe about her experience, and it 
became a new Badjeri song. Other songs have originated in this way, including the 
Bullet-Song (Badjeri), which originated when soldiers killed in the 1914-18 war 
came back and told the old people about bullets in a dream. 

Ghosts appear not only as visual hallucinations but also as auditory ones ; 
for example, a week after the death of the daughter of Mrs. W. (Pilliga) she and five 
other people were sitting around the kitchen table when they all heard the daughter’s 
voice saying, ‘“‘ Are you having your supper, mum?” The voice came from over 
the mother’s shoulder, but the “ spirit’ was not seen. 

It is possible for a ghost to appear to more than one person by suggestion. If 
two or more people are present, and one sees a guwa, he or she holds the other’s 
hands and then they, too, can see it. 

The guwa of a loved relation is regarded as a distinct personality, and has a 
great influence on the aborigines’ life. He appears at all times of great emotional 
stress, and his appearance, although often frightening at the time, gives the individual 
much courage. For example, B.R.’s grandfather appears to him as a white spirit 
in a dream or in meditation when he is ill. Sometimes the apparition is spontaneous, 
sometimes self-induced ; B.R. day-dreams about him, wishing for him to come, and 
he appears. He believes that the spirit of his grandfather (a medicine man) comes 
to cure him. If the spirit comes when he is sleeping, it whispers and wakes him, 
assuring him of recovery. 

In addition to the personal guwa, there is a Spirit of the Dark (called Marmbiar 
in the Yualai, but known simply as “ Spirit’ in Walgett). It appears at night- 
time, coloured black, and is also known as the Spirit of the Wind, since it comes on 
windy nights. One girl saw it in the daytime during a great dust storm. She was 
sitting in the kitchen of her home when it came in, “ all black.”’ 


MaRIE REay. 





MARRIAGE IN WOGEO, NEW GUINEA 
By H. Ian HocBin 


APERS already published dealing with the natives of Wogeo have given a full 
account of the social organization, and a brief note will suffice here. 

The island, which lies thirty miles off the coast from Wewak, has a population 
of nearly goo. It is made up of five districts, in each one of which there is a series 
of smalJ villages with a population of from 80 to 100. Every village has two patri- 
lineal clans each with its own headman, one of whom, however, usually has the 
greater authority. The community is also divided into exogamous matrilineal 
moieties, which serve to regulate much of the ceremonial life. 


My headquarters were at Dap, where my closest relations were with the following 
villagers : 


Marigum, the principal headman ; 
Yam, Nyem, and Matiti, his wives ; 
Tafalti and Dal, his sons ; 

Waru, his classificatory brother ; 
Jaua and Sawang, his nephews; and 
Wiawia, a member of the other clan. 


REASONS FOR MARRIAGE 


The compensations to be derived from the married state outweigh the dis- 
advantages of extra responsibility, and physical and mental defectives are practically 
the only persons who remain unwed. Girls are espoused at the same age as formerly— 
between the seventeenth and twenty-first years—but the bridegroom of to-day is 
generally somewhat younger than was customary. Men are said in olden days to 
have waited “ until their faces had a heavy growth of beard,’ a rare achievement 
before thirty, when most have now been married for a few years. The change is 
not deemed to be worthy of comment except by the headmen, who complain that 
those who ought to be free to give their services whenever required are now occupied 
supporting a wife. 


Asked what is the main attraction of marriage, most men make the reply that 
they require someone to cook their food, a point of view which echoes the myth 
telling how the first couple came to live together. The girl, Jina, so the tale goes, 
noticing that her fire had gone out, went to borrow a smouldering log with which to 


1 Heavy by native standards ; by comparison with Europeans the beard is always somewhat 
scanty. 
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rekindle it from her neighbour Tamwatara-Bitang. Passing the time of day, she 
told him of the vegetable stew which she was planning to cook. “I never have 
meals like that,’ said Tamwatara-Bitang to himself afterwards. “‘ Being a man, 
I cannot steam food in a pot, and most of what I eat is raw. I will go at once to 
Jina and make her my wife, and she can then cook for us both.” She agreed, and 
that afternoon joined him in his house. 

Equally illuminating is the myth of Jari and the wild man. This tale begins 
with an incident common in folk lore and mythology throughout Melanesia. Jari, 
it is said, concealed the fact that she was the daughter of a snake from her husband 
and always waited until he had gone fishing before inviting her mother to the 
house. Leaving her baby enfolded in the serpent’s coils, she used then to set off 
for the gardens. One day he returned home earlier than usual and, alarmed for the 
infant’s safety, took an axe and killed the nurse. Heartbroken, Jari refused to 
remain with him, and, placing the house, her clay pots, and some taro in her vulva, 
fled to the other side of the island. Some time later, when walking along the shore, 
she noticed the wild man, Kamarong, fishing. ‘‘ Tell me where your house is that 
I may have shelter,”’ she called. But he only shook his head, having no conception 
of what a house was. Taking thatch, rafters, and framework from her vulva, Jari 
accordingly erected a dwelling for them both. ‘“‘ Now where are the cooking pots ? ” 
she asked. Again Kamarong shook his head, for smoked fish had hitherto been 
his only food. ‘‘ Well, if I bring my own pots, will you tell me where your gardens 
are? ’’ Jaricontinued. As he was also ignorant of agriculture, she delved once more 
and produced her taro. Delighted with the meal, Kamarong agreed to clear an 
area of ground. “ TI’ll bring you fish,” he said, “‘ if you become my wife and do the 
cooking and cultivation.” 

Discussing the reasons for marriage at greater length, most informants speak 
of their desire for independence. Adequate supplies are always made available by 
the parents, it is agreed, ‘‘ but we grow tired of looking to them for everything, and 
on reaching maturity long for an establishment of our own.” The time comes at 
last, said Jaua, when a man wants a house and garden where he can issue orders 
instead of merely obeying them. He has to work harder, of course, but the food 
produced is his and can be consumed or given away as he and his wife see fit. 

Finally, fatherhood, in the social sense, is impossible without marriage. Both 
sexes are allowed in early life to indulge their sexual appetites freely, but the man has 
no claim to any children born to the woman with whom he is cohabiting unless he 
first acknowledges her as his wife. 

The hunger for offspring is revealed in the second part of the myth of Jina and 
Tamwatara-Bitang. The story goes on to relate that the first murder committed— 
the killing which serves as a precedent for all subsequent squabbles—was caused by 
the envy of the hero at his brother’s good fortune in having a son. 

On the first evening after accepting Tamwatara-Bitang’s proposal, Jina, in 
preparation for his embraces, went to the stream to bathe. While seated in the 


water she was surprised by a toothless hag named Vina, who, wishing to take her 
D 
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place, came up behind and blinded her with a handful of lime. Dressed in the 
younger woman’s clothing, Vina went back to the village and slept with Tamwatara- 
Bitang, who, unfamiliar with his wife, had no realization of how he had been tricked. 

The following day his brother, Tamwatara-Sik, when hunting a wild pig, came 
upon Jina wandering about sightless and naked. Murmuring a spell, he restored 
her to health and persuaded her to live with him. She agreed and in due time bore 
him a son, Lelenga. (The magic is used nowadays to endow the figurehead of a 
canoe with such vision that the crew will never find themselves drifting toward an 
alien shore.) 


Tamwatara-Bitang, having waited in vain for the ancient Vina to produce a 
child, grew more and more jealous and at last killed his brother and cut the body into 
little pieces. Jina hid in the forest, where she trained Lelenga in the use of weapons. 
An apt pupil, he eventually challenged his uncle and avenged the death of his father. 

The women are said to enter matrimony from much the same motives as the 
men—they, too, desire economic support, a home, and children. 


MARRIAGE RULES 


These are simple, the members of the moiety and the close relatives being the 
only two classes of persons with whom union is prohibited. 

Although probably most of the natives have conducted an affair with someone 
belonging to the same moiety, such intimacies seldom culminate in marriage. It 
is said that persons determined to wed within their own group would in the past 
have been put to death by the headmen, half a dozen names being quoted as proof. 
Details of the killings have been forgotten, nevertheless, and no one has been made 
to suffer such a penalty for the last two or three generations. 


Headmen and their sons have always been the worst offenders, and it is no 
coincidence that in three of the five most recent cases the man involved was of noble 
blood. One of these, the marriage of the Dap headman, Marigum, to Nyem is of 
particular interest. People justified their acceptance of the match and their failure 
to take any action against the culprits on the grounds of Nyem’s advanced age. 
They protested that Marigum could have had no sexual interest in one so elderly 
and was making her his wife for the sole purpose of regaining control over a son who 
had been adopted some years before by Nyem’s first husband, now deceased. Wakalu, 
a headman from Mwarok village, on the other hand, lacked even this slender excuse 
for his alliance with Buruka. Gossip had been linking their names for some months, 
and their marriage followed after a hunting party had caught them in the forest 
together. The popular view was that, knowing criticism would be inevitable, he 
had determined to misbehave himself still further in order to demonstrate his 
indifference. Disparaging remarks were avoided in his presence, but sneering 
references could still be heard months later if he was elsewhere. Yet, judging 
from what has happened before, the affair will in the end be ignored unless some 
further indiscretion is committed. 
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Close relatives with whom marriage is forbidden are of two kinds, the members 
of the clan, who live within the village, and the cross-cousins, resident elsewhere. 
The importance of the distinction is indicated by the fact that I recorded but one 
example of a match between clan fellows and more than a dozen between cross- 
cousins. 


The prohibition is so much taken for granted that in normal circumstances it is 
never referred to, and my attempts to discuss it in a general way with groups of 
villagers were dismissed with the brief remark that women to whom one is linked by 
such definite ties are ‘‘ the same as sisters.” Regular informants speaking with me 
alone, however, added that the more intimate with a woman one is—‘‘ if you are 
accustomed to eat with her often,” was the phrase used—the less one thinks about 
sexual relations and marriage when in her company. “ I’ve been eating with these 
women whom I refer to as sisters since I was a child,” Wiawia stated. ‘“‘ They’ve 
taken food from my hand daily, and I’ve accepted it from them. We've worked 
together in the gardens, gathered nuts and fruit in the forest side by side, sat on the 
same mat in the house and on the beach. You know what sort of things we talk 
about—gardening, or the nut crop, or a catch of fish. I tell you, we don’t have to 
stop ourselves from speaking of copulation ; the subject just does not cross our 
minds. How then could I consider asking one of them to be my wife? It is 
impossible, really it is.” 

After a moment’s cogitation he clinched his argument with anexample. ‘“‘ Look 
here at this,” he began, “let’s take Bariat village. It’s a place with two clans, 
isn’t it? One makes gardens for the headman Fandum, and the other works for 
Kauni. What happens? Some of Fandum’s young men have married Kauni’s 
girls, and one of Kauni’s men recently married a girl from Fandum’s side. That’s 
all right—working separately, they don’t feel they’re brothers and sisters. Now 
let’s go to Mwarok village. True enough, when you were writing such things down 
in your notebook we found two clans for you there also. But at present they’ve 
only one proper headman, Wakalu—the other, Gris, your cook, is still only a boy— 
and for the time being all work at his side in consequence. “Well, has anyone from 
Mwarok married a girl from the other clan? Certainly not! Why? These men 
and women, because they are always together, behave as though they were brothers 
and sisters.” 


Visiting me early the following day, he said that, having pondered more deeply 
on the matter, he wanted me to know that this line of reasoning accounted also for 
the comparative frequency of cross-cousin marriages. Although such relatives were 
looked upon by the normal person as equivalent to siblings, the distance at which 
they lived sometimes prevented him from treating them with complete familiarity. 
If he did not eat with the girls often, Wiawia continued, he might be tempted to have 
an affair with one of them and end by making her his bride. His action would be 
incorrect ; but he would not be seriously wrong, and the gossip would simmer down 
after a month or two. 
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The rare cases of clan incest apparently cause rather more commotion. Katuot 
and his cousin Bara remained in hiding for over a week without daring to show their 
faces in Kinaba village, their home, and even then their kinsfolk seem to some extent 
to have ostracized them. My friends in Dap were of the opinion that, had any of 
them been involved in a similar affair, the headman, Marigum, would certainly have 
intervened and insisted on a separation, but it so happened that neither of the Kinaba 
headmen was of outstanding character. Katuot died shortly afterwards, and, 
although no one said explicitly that incest is punished by supernatural means, there 
appeared to be a general feeling that his fate was not undeserved. 


BETROTHAL 


Headmen and other persons of importance, anxious that their children shall 
make suitable alliances, usually arrange for them to be formally betrothed a year or 
two before the age for wedlock is reached. Such contracts are regarded as binding, 
and, although the young people’s wishes may not have been ascertained, the elders 
almost always insist on the marriage taking place after the appropriate interval. 
Couples cannot be forced to live together against their will, however, and partnerships 
which prove to be unworkable are soon terminated. 

A headman’s eldest daughter is sought if a wife is required for the heir to a title, 
but, for the other children, parents have to be satisfied with persons who are not so 
important. Relations outside the forbidden degrees are preferred, the object being 
to strengthen existing ties, though the final choice is always justified on grounds 
either of sentiment or reciprocity. 

A man searching on his son’s behalf claims to be looking for a girl descended 
from an ancestress born in the same village as himself, giving as his reason that he is 
unwilling to have the name die out in the village from which the woman originally 
came. The young people will be able to keep her memory green, he states, by 
calling one of their daughters after her. 

A man making overtures for his daughter, on the other hand, lays great stress 
on his desire to discharge the debts incurred by his forefathers. The most suitable 
mate is felt to be the son of one of his cross-cousins ; it is pointed out that marriage 
with this man recompenses the kinship group which provided the girl’s grandfather 
with a wife. “ Yanai’s group in former times gave a girl to our group, and I’m 
evening things up again by promising them this girl of mine for him,” said Lala when 
discussing his daughter’s betrothal. “ No, they didn’t ask for her—surely you know 
that in Wogeo we never demand things in return for what we give away. But the 
reputation of a man who has received something suffers if he makes no return gift.” 

A betrothed girl is always furnished with a valuable dowry in the form of land, 
and, if the marriage endures, her father is under the obligation of making a presenta- 
tion of food to her new kinsmen, a gift which in some slight degree enhances her 
already high status amongst them. Here, again, no explicit demand is made for a 
donation in return, but, for the sake of their good name, they generally decide to offer 
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at least as much as they have received. In marriages where the bride and groom 
stand in the relationship of cross-cousins’ children, the dowry consists of the identical 
plots with which the man’s grandmother was supplied.? 


Persons of no particular importance did not bother in the past to betroth their 
children except in special circumstances, as, for exaniple, when a man who had been 
adopted in infancy, ‘‘ wishing to have his name preserved in the village of his birth,” 
sent his daughter in marriage to someone living there. Owing to the present surplus 
of males, however, the practice, though still rare, is somewhat on the increase. In 
explanation it is pointed out that a youth who has not been affianced may find 
himself forced to remain wifeless beyond the accustomed period. 

I learnt many of the details of betrothal from a conversation in which Marigum 
discussed plans for his favourite son Dal. At present, he said, the boy was too young 
for any arrangement to be made ; to bind him now when so many years must elapse 
before the marriage could take place would be futile. Parents who were silly enough 
to do such things—and a few were—generally found themselves, for one reason or 
another, lamenting ; the girl had died, perhaps, or fallen a victim to some crippling 
illness. The appropriate time would reveal itself by the appearance of whiskers on 
Dal’s face. The girl chosen would still be a child but show the first signs of her 
approaching maturity—she would be at the age when people were saying, ‘‘ Yes, her 
breasts will soon be beginning to swell.”” For his other sons Marigum had not been 
so particular, but for Dal he hoped to find a headman’s eldest daughter. If none 
were available—and, in view of the limited number of titled persons on the island, 
this was a possibility—he would be satisfied with someone able to bring a large area 
of land as dowry. 

Marigum would not make the request for the girl’s hand himself but choose an 
intermediary to carry out the negotiations. Should her father refuse, it would then 
not be necessary for them to avoid social relations afterwards. The man selected 
would have to be a person of judgment and discretion, nevertheless, for all sorts of 
objections would be offered. ‘‘ We dislike the thought of losing a daughter and try to 
keep her at our side,”’ he explained. “ Parents always refuse at first, even when 
satisfied that the match is a good one. No! the father will say, the girl is far too 
young for him to contemplate her marrying yet, and, supposing she were older, what 
relations has she in Dap to help her and offer sympathy when she is in trouble ? ” 
Such arguments will have to be answered with skill, but, at last, when the request 
has been repeated several times, consent will reluctantly be given. 

After betrothal, the girl is expected to give her future parents-in-law ample 
opportunity to correct any faults in her upbringing. Various tasks are entrusted to 
her on her frequent visits, and their performance freely criticized. The elders take 
care also to throw her and the prospective bridegroom into one another’s company 
as often as possible in order to break down their reserve. Wiawia was most critical 
of his half-brother Bwaiak, who arranged his marriage, for not inviting the girl to 


2 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ Native Land Tenure in New Guinea,’’ Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 138-140. 
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the house. Had Bwaiak only taken his obligations in this respect seriously, Wiawia 
believed that the agonizing shyness of the first contact with her might have been 
avoided. His first knowledge of the marriage was the announcement on his return 
from a fishing expedition that his ‘‘ wife ” was awaiting him with a hot meal. Most 
embarrassed, he retreated to the men’s house, where he remained for some hours on 
the pretext of suffering from a violent stomach-ache. At last Bwaiak, calling him a 
fool, ordered him to go home at once and eat the food which had been prepared. 
“‘T almost vomited with shame,”’ he told me when relating the story. ‘‘ Yes, I went, 
but for a whole month the two of us never allowed ourselves to be alone together. 
People tried to put us at our ease by joking about our being man and wife, but if they 
left us by ourselves, either she or I ran away. I’ve seen the same thing happen since 
in other places—if a couple were not already familiar they’re always shy like we 
were.” 

If the girl’s age has been over-estimated, the young man, tired of waiting for her, 
may elope with someone else. No objections are raised when his rank is exalted, for 
polygyny is in such circles usual, and the parents of his betrothed are fully prepared 
to have their daughter forced to share his affections with co-consorts. But if he is of 
low rank, as sometimes happens to-day, he finds himself faced with the opposition 
of the headmen, who resent mere nobodies having more than one wife. In most cases 
he decides to abandon the girl with whom he ran away, though I recorded two 
instances of a refusal, both of which resulted in the setting aside of the betrothal. 

The ceremonies following on the first menstruation of a betrothed girl are rather 
more elaborate than usual, for the relatives of the future bridegroom, considering 
that their honour is involved, make lavish contributions towards the accompanying 
feast. In former years the celebrations were brought to a conclusion by an organized 
dispute between the unmarried men of the two groups. The girl’s relatives called 
the bridegroom’s kinsmen thieves for taking her away, and the latter retaliated by 
boasting of what they proposed to do. ‘‘ Nobody was really angry, and the people of 
her village complained only because they were sorry to lose her,” Jaua explained. 
The custom has been in abeyance of late owing, it is said, to the absence of so many 
of the younger men on the mainland where they are working as indentured labourers 

In some circumstances a large gift of food for a coming-of-age feast may in 
itself serve as a proposal of marriage. Thus Pantob, lacking the courage to ask so 
important a personage as Marigum outright for the hand of his daughter Sanum on 
behalf of his young nephew Kakamari, offered a huge contribution when the girl 
first menstruated. Marigum was furious at such effrontery and at first refused to 
accept the gift. He would in due time arrange her marriage himself, he said, and 
required no advice from outsiders. At this the headman of the boy’s group stepped 
forward and urged him to agree to the match. The girl’s grandmother, he pointed 
out, had come from Mwarok, Kakamari’s village, and it was fitting that she should 
be sent there. Marigum retired to his house grumbling, but eventually, by ordering 
his followers to put Pantob’s food with the rest, gave an indication that he was 
prepared to consent. 
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A few days after the feast has taken place the girl is decorated and sent off to her 
new home. The actual date is fixed by her mother, for, if the decision were left to 
the father, too many excuses might be found for delay. The parents-in-law are 
warned to be ready for the reception, and the party, consisting of the girl, her mother, 
a person representing the father—he is supposed to be too upset to attend—and 
about a dozen relatives, sets off. Each woman carries as a gift for the couple some 
household utensil, either a platter, a pot, a water-bottle, or a basket, and the girl 
herself bears a packet on her head containing clothing and a sheath of wild palm 
to serve her as a bed. On arrival all are offered food which has been specially 
prepared, but once the meal is eaten they make their way homewards without delay. 
The girl and her mother do not take leave of one another ceremonially, but both are 
usually in tears when the time for departure has come. The bridegroom is under no 
obligation to keep out of sight but usually does so until after the bridal party has 
left. 

Difficulties sometimes arise to-day through the young man’s absence on a 
plantation. No one expects the girl to be chaste, and after a year of experiments 
she is apt to become impatient and run off with someone of her own choosing. The 
couple seldom remain together for more than a few days, for her parents, fearful of 
offending the kinsmen of her betrothed, withhold their sanction, but a man returning 
to find his affianced bride involved in a scandal—and perhaps already a mother—is 
excused for declining to live with her. The only persons who will then propose 
marriage are widowers approaching middle age. 

Considerable sympathy was expressed during my visit for a particularly attractive 
girl named Mor, whose affianced husband, Bwaga, a kinsman of Marigum, had been 
away from Wogeo for several years. She had already eloped twice, and early in 
1934 news reached Dap that she had now run away with a third man, Kajikmwa. 
Marigum at once set off for Kajikmwa’s village and roundly expressed his displeasure. 
Mor was promised to Bwaga, he said, and must be sent home forthwith. Delay 
would involve payment of compensation, and he expected to hear that she was back 
with her parents before nightfall. _Kajikmwa was hastily informed, and poor Mor, 
looking very crestfallen, was that afternoon at work again with her sisters. Such 
wanton interference was in private freely criticized by practically everybody, for 
all were agreed that Bwaga would never marry anyone who had given convincing 
proof of a preference for three other men. Mor would then become notorious for 
her promiscuity, they decided, bear several illegitimate children, and probably never 
have a husband. 

A survey of over thirty arranged marriages reveals that a fifth of them were 
failures owing to one of the partners finding the other unsuitable. In some cases 
the man ignored the girl until, at last, in desperation, she returned to her parents, 
and in others she repulsed his advances and then fled, refusing to go back. The 
natives account for such incidents by pointing out that the long interval between the 
betrothal and the wedding prevents the elders from taking the young people’s 
feelings into consideration. The fathers’ and mothers’ wishes ought to be respected, 
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they agree, but children who are normally compliant may be pardoned for wanting 
their own way when marriage is in question ; are not they the persons most directly 
concerned ? A battle of wills may take place, but, as parents have to avoid direct 
reference to sex in the hearing of their offspring, open breaks are avoided, and in 
the end the youngsters, if sufficiently resolute, are bound to carry the day. 

The two betrothals of Sawang, one of Marigum’s nephews, are typical examples 
of what happens when a man dislikes the girl whom his kinsfolk have selected. To 
one, Kugi, he was betrothed in the usual way, but when the time for consummation 
arrived he took no notice of her. The reproof of so elevated a person as his uncle 
left him unmoved, and the girl eventually left Dap in disgust. Her parents brought 
her back once, but Sawang immediately made a protracted visit to another village, 
and she was again forced to go home. A second plan was put into operation on her 
elopement some months later with a man named Wukala. Kugi could remain where 
she was, it was decided, on condition that Lakia, Wukala’s fiancée, was transferred to 
Sawang. Her parents agreed, but the arrangements were equally unsatisfactory, 
for he was just as impervious to her charms. Not long afterwards, to the annoyance 
of his relatives, he eloped with Bara, a widow many years his senior. 

The case of Wanang is also characteristic. Disliking her young husband, 
Kaunara, she refused to live with him. Her parents took her to his house again and 
again, but, as she ran away every time, they had no alternative but to give in to 
her. 

A girl who has already formed an attachment is well advised to allow all hope 
for the success of her first marriage to be abandoned before eloping, for, as Sanum, 
Marigum’s eldest daughter, found out to her cost, the husband considers himself to 
be affronted if she runs away from him with another man, and the wrath of the 
members of his family has then to be contended with as well as the displeasure of her 
own kinsmen. On discovering that Sanum had gone away, her husband, his brother, 
and one or two others combined with Marigum and several men from Dap, and the 
whole party set out for Job, where the lover, a man named Bwarewo, lived. Shouting 
and gesticulating, they reviled the residents and insisted that she be returned. 
Alarmed at the show of force, some of the villagers went into the forest to the place 
where the couple had hidden themselves and advised them to submit. Sanum 
wished to remain, but, as Bwarewo, fearing vengeance, would not agere, she that 
evening, weeping bitterly, crept into her father’s house. When at a later date she 
begged Bwarewo to take her away, he is said to have answered that he was not 
prepared to incur the anger of so many, a reply which informants held to be eminently 
reasonable. Had she not been so hasty in the first place, they said, and waited to 
convince her husband that she would never live with him, Bwarewo would have 
agreed. Marigum, after an initial burst of rage, would then have accepted the 
situation. 

After a few months, if everybody is satisfied that the marriage has a reasonable 
chance of success, the girl’s father gives a couple of pigs to the boy’s parents, a present 
known as the “ ladder”’ (gwaba). The gift, which, as the name suggests, ratifies 
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her right to “‘ go up into ”’ their house, serves also to give her assured status within it. 
Should she now be scolded she can silence her accusers with a reminder that, ‘“‘ having 
filled their bellies with her father’s pork,” they must now be kind to her. 


Little ceremonial accompanies the gift, and the only feature deserving special 
mention is the distinction made between the food offered for distribution among the 
bridegroom’s kinsmen and the private share for his parents. The following account 
of the presentation made by Kaman after the wedding of his daughter Sole to 
Marigum’s eldest son Tafalti was prepared from his own description. 


Having set aside two pigs and five baskets of taro he notified Marigum a day or 
two beforehand of his intention to give them to him. The Dap villagers were 
informed and ordered to gather quantities of coconuts, areca nuts and tobacco for 
the entertainment of the guests. On the day appointed, all Kaman’s kinsfolk 
attended him, adding as their contribution another basket of taro and three or four 
dozen bunches of bananas. Arrived in Dap, they set their burdens in front of 
Marigum’s house and proceeded to singe the pigs and carve the carcases. What 
are referred to as the “‘ short pieces ”’ (dubu), consisting of the back and ribs, were put 
to one side to go back for cooking and presentation later, and the “ long pieces ”’ 
(niubelalaba), together with the other food, were then placed on Marigum’s veranda. 
The Dap villagers, who, apart from the bride, had taken no part in the work, now 
came forward with the coconuts, areca nuts, and tobacco. Kaman and his attendants 
remained chatting with them for only a short time, and, after their departure, 
Marigum distributed the food amongst all present. 


That evening Kaman’s family baked the “ short pieces,’ which they had taken 
home with them, and on the following day these were also handed over. The gift 
was offered as privately as possible at a time when the majority of the villagers were 
away in their gardens. Marigum reserved only a small portion for his own con- 
sumption, nevertheless, and distributed the rest as before. The party was again 
entertained with light refreshments, and this time they took a quantity of dried 
fish with them on the return journey. The bridegroom’s parents like to forestall 
criticism and make an equivalent gift, but a single presentation, with no distinction 
made between “ short’ and “long ”’ pieces, is considered sufficient. 


ELOPEMENT 


Betrothal, though looked upon as the most dignified way of contracting a 
marriage, is comparatively rare, and three-quarters of the young people make their 
own arrangements. The majority of them seem to drift into matrimony after a 
lengthy courtship. When an affair has been going on for some time one or other of 
the parties declares that, since both are now of an age when marriage is desirable, 
they had better agree to become husband and wife. My informant, Waru, mentioned 
that, like many others, he had not contemplated wedlock seriously until a companion 
one day enquired casually how long did he propose to remain single. “‘ The words 
made me consider the subject, and I decided to take a wife,” he continued. ‘ ‘ Why 
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not the girl Mujewa ?’ I said to myself, I knew her well, we’d played together as 
children and had been lovers for months, and I had never heard of her lying with 
another man during the time that she’d been going with me. So I resolved to 
ask her.” 

The bulk of the women approach marriage with the same casualness, though I 
know three who claim to have waited for particular young men to return from 
overseas. 

An impression of undue haste is at first sight suggested by the large number of 
maxims stressing the inexpediency of selecting a promiscuous woman, but investi- 
gation soon reveals that such precepts are based on fear of being made to look foolish. 
All wives are liable ultimately to commit adultery, it is freely admitted, but 
elementary precautions are still advisable, especially if one desires to avoid becoming 
a cuckold during the first few months of marriage. ‘‘ Never wed a girl who accepts 
your advances easily ; she will also yield to others,’”’ and, “ If you want a faithful 
spouse, choose when proposing the girl who has always said ‘no’,” are two of the most 


, 


popular of these sayings, but a dozen or more may be repeated whenever a group of 
young men chat together. 


The occasional wedding which is not preceded by a long affair is generally 
recognized to be the result of pique. Jaua, on overhearing a girl named Sakat 
vilifying the youth Rais, at once remarked in an aside that her proposal had probably 
been rejected, “‘ She’ll be off soon persuading someone else,’’ he said, ‘‘ for, you see, 
she’ll want to show Rais that he was of no importance to her. But he must have been, 
or she’d not be so very bitter about him. Listen to her ; you'd think, wouldn’t you, 
that he was a thoroughly bad lot.’’ But three days later, as predicted, she ran 
away—significantly enough, with a man who, because of his ringworm, had been 
rejected by the other girls. 

Again, when Mwaibwo eloped very suddenly with the girl Lae, the gossips 
pointed out that Doma, with whom he had been associating for years, had just married 
one of his fellow clansmen. Anxious to prove his unconcern, they said that he must 
have determined to wed as quickly as possible. Lae, with a reputation which had 
become somewhat tarnished by a recent scandal, was no doubt eager to accept him 
immediately. 

Apart from faithfulness, the only quality receiving constant mention when the 
choice of a wife, as distinct from a sweetheart, is under discussion, is industry. 
Young people are frequently warned not to marry a woman known to be lazy, no 
matter how attractive she may be, and one man went to the length of telling his 
grandson in my hearing that a person with ringworm was preferable. Her unpleasant 
smell could be ignored, the old fellow insisted, if one remembered that, lacking the 
usual temptations, she would almost certainly be a good worker. 

Having decided to marry, the couple, unless resident in the same village, find 
themselves under the necessity of eloping. The girl’s relatives object to her leaving 


home, and no amount of persuasion would ever make them give their consent 
beforehand. 
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Waru related the following account, which was amply confirmed by my own 
observations, of the usual procedure. First, he said, one needs a confidant from 
close at hand, someone who will be prepared to offer shelter for a few days. This 
person, who is always a member of the opposite moiety—“ one is ashamed to speak 
about one’s marriage with the members of one’s own group ’’—must be married and 
possessed of a house of his own, but he is never a near kinsman. Telling him of their 
intentions, the young man sets off at nightfall with the girl to a garden hut or cave 
where they have agreed to hide, the girl taking with her a quantity of food. Unaware 
of what is afoot, the parents make casual inquiries in the morning and thus learn 
that.she is not in the vicinity. The man’s absence will in the meantime have also 
been noticed, and everyone soon guesses what has happened. After discussing the 
matter, the girl’s father, paternal uncles, and adult brothers proceed to the house of 
the man’s parents and demand that they compel him to send her back. “ The 
woman’s choice may have been wise, and the bridegroom strong and industrious,” 
said Waru, “ but it isn’t customary to approve of him yet. No, indeed! They are 
always angry. ‘ This thing that your son has done is evil,’ the father states. ‘ He 
has stolen my daughter, whom I planned to marry to someone else. She must be 
returned to me immediately.’ His sons back him up, exclaiming, ‘ We, too, have 
been ill used. Who will look after us in time of sickness if our sister is over here with 
a husband? Did this stealer of women oifer us one of his sisters in exchange ? 
He did not! Very well then, our sister must come back. If she marries at all, the 
husband will come from our village, so that she’ll always be at our side!’” The 
man’s relatives listen politely but point out that the girl would not be willing to 
remain single for life, and that the mate she has found for herself is by no means 
unworthy. He will be eager to help his wife’s kinsmen, who will thus gain the 
services of a valuable worker. 


After the party has gone home again, Waru continued, the confidant has the 
duty of sounding public opinion. Discussing the incident with the more important 
members of the community, he finds out whether further objections are likely to 
be raised. If not—and unless the girl is already betrothed, or the man thoroughly 
undesirable, her relatives seldom mention the matter again—the young people are 
that evening brought to his dwelling. The bridegroom, abashed because his parents 
have had to submit on his account to public reproof, keeps out of sight for a few days, 
but at the end of about a week he one evening brings the girl into his father’s house, 
usually without even introducing her as his wife. The villagers rally round und 
present her with sufficient pots and other household utensils, and her mother-in-law 
at once sets aside a portion of the fireplace for her use. 


Although the bride’s relatives do not as a rule ask for her a second time, she and 
the new husband avoid them for a period of about three months. Then, “ after the 
wrath has had time to subside,”’ they take baskets of the choicest foods and set off 
on a visit. The welcome offered is usually genuine, though for the first few minutes 
the atmosphere may be a trifle strained. The call is later returned, the mother 
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bringing a special gift of food in her turn. More often than not, she also hands a 
few dried fish and a bunch of bananas to the confidant who gave the couple protection. 

Most persons, when talking about elopement, say that at this point the young 
people celebrate their new relationship by eating a ceremonial meal together in the 
presence of their assembled relatives; but in point of fact three-quarters of the 
couples refuse to do so, protesting that they would feel far too embarrassed. When 
performed, the rite is carried out twice, in different houses, first at one end of the 
bridegroom’s village and then at the other. The two sit side by side on a mat, and 
the man is presented, in order, with a coconut, a taro, a fish, and a platter of vegetable 
stew. He begins by opening the coconut, drinking half, and handing the rest to his 
wife, who finishes it. The food, with the exception of the stew, which is divided 
amongst all present, is then eaten in the same way, and the meal concludes with the 
sharing of an areca nut and a piece of betel pepper. ‘‘ The marriage is now complete,” 
said Waru, “ and the two are husband and wife for good.” 

Informants denied that the short-lived anger of the girl’s kinsmen is feigned, 
and such displays as I witnessed certainly appeared to be authentic. The first blast 
of animosity, however, is reserved for the groom and his relatives, the bride being 
practically absolved from blame and spoken of as though she had been seduced. 
An open breach is considered to be undesirable, but vengeance is freely mentioned in 
private, and the brothers affirm their intention of running off with girls from the 
man’s village. The advisability of asking for compensation is also discussed on some 
occasions, though such a demand is always ignored unless the girl has been taken 
from a headman’s household or from a place so far away that visits to her home must 
of necessity be infrequent. In such circumstances, a pig was in former times handed 
over, but payment of ten shillings or a pound is nowadays more usual. 

Affection is given as the reason for conduct of this kind. Blood kin are said to 
have such a deep regard for one another that the girl’s departure from the home 
circle inevitably results in a burst of rage against the man responsible. “‘ Her 
relatives dislike not being able to see her every day and not having her come at their 
call,” said Waru. “ Forgetting that she must have gone willingly, they abuse the 
young man and insist that he send her back to them.”” This explanation is cor- 
roborated, as is frequently pointed out, by the fact that a bridegroom from the same 
village, though he may remain in hiding from shyness for a few days, is always 
greeted on emergence with the utmost warmth. 

The husband’s associates gloat over his triumph with such exuberance, however, 
that I am inclined to believe that village enmity must also be taken into consideration. 
“Good, you’ve scored over the Bariat fclk,” Tari’s companions told him after his 
marriage. ‘‘ We’ve another of their women now, and thev’ll never be able to even 
things up again.” 

Humiliating to her relatives, elopement is at times unsatisfactory also to the 
girl herself. A man merely eager to indulge in a brief sexual orgy may persuade 
her to run off with nim and then withdraw from the arrangement a few days later, 
offering as his excuse that such implacable opposition was unexpected. The stock 
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explanation, that he was testing the reaction of his relatives, deceives no one, but the 
girl is without any means of punishing him for the blow to her pride and the threat 
) to her future chances. 

i A detailed study of marriage from the woman’s point of view would be of great 
interest, but I was able to record the statement of only one. ‘“‘ Yes, of course, I was 
sorry to leave my family,’ she said. ‘‘ But I couldn’t stop with them always, could 
I? I must have a husband and a home of my own. And if he’s my husband, why 
shouldn’t I have the choosing of him? It is unpleasant, certainly, to know that 
one’s father and one’s brothers are making a fuss, but I said to myself, ‘ Well, they're 
not being angry with me, so I can put up with it. Besides, they’ll soon calm down 
and be sensible.’ ”’ 


MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE 


Men suffering from ringworm often have difficulty in persuading anyone to 
elope with them. ‘‘ They bring the flies,” say the girls with disdain. “‘ How can 
they expect us to put up with their dreadful stench ?’’ After their proposals have 
been spurned half a dozen times or more, these unfortunates feel themselves forced 
to seek the headman’s approval for asking their fellow-clansmen’s help in kidnapping 
a wife (veini kalarafeti ; veini=woman, kalarafeti=to drag or pull). The marriage 
is seldom a success, however, for, although care is taken to select a girl who appears 
unattached, she cannot be compelled to remain permanently with a person whom 
she despises. 

Wiap, the most repulsive man in Dap, is said to have been rejected by thirteen 
women—though I do not know on what authority—before deciding to beg his 
kinsmen to capture the orphaned Yar of Bariat, on his behalf. Obtaining Marigum’s 
permission first, he one evening set several bunches of areca nuts and a packet of 
tobacco leaves before a group of them and then made his request. They agreed, 
and, setting out the following morning, carried her off from the garden, where she 
was working with two elderly relatives, a man and a woman. The man ran back to 
Bariat, beat the slit-gong to recall the villagers, and on their return related what 
had occurred. Kauni, Yar’s headman, at once set out for Dap to demand an 
explanation, but, years younger than Marigum, he lacked the self-confidence necessary 
to stand up for his rights. Yar was able to handle the situation without his assistance, 
nevertheless, and that night returned to the house of her guardians. Wiap, dis- 
heartened, subsequently married a woman suffering almost as badly as himself 
from ringworm. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE 


Newly married couples are keen to have an abode of their own, but the workers 
who assist with its erection have to be entertained with a feast, and at least two 
years must pass by before the necessary supplies are accumulated. In the meantime, 
the young people live with relatives, usually the man’s parents, who make a corner 
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of their dwelling or a room in one of the apses at the ends available. Such hospitality 
is welcome, but the building of the new house is eagerly awaited, and the final 
removal is a great moment for everybody. 

Labim and his wife, though calm enough in the public eye, became most excited 
when taking me inside to see their residence for the first time on the day after its 
completion. “‘ It is my very own, and I can now feed my guests myself,” he declared 
with pride as the details were pointed out. “‘ You must come and stay with us one 
night.’’ “‘ Yes,” the woman added, “come and have supper. You'll be able to 
tell me then whether the soup isn’t done, as my mother-in-law so constantly says.” 

The Wogeo dwelling lacks privacy, nevertheless, for on account of the thin 
walls, almost every whisper can be heard across the village. Intimate matters are 
in consequence always discussed for preference in the garden. 

Care of the house is recognized as the woman’s business, and a wife is expected 
to sweep the floor twice daily, morning and evening, keep the water bottles filled, 
and maintain an adequate supply of firewood. She also does the everyday cooking— 
men rarely take an active part except at the time of feasts—preparing the food and 
serving the bulk of it when the meal is at length ready. An exception is made during 
her periods, since menstruating women are not allowed to handle anyone else’s 
food. She advertises her condition by donning a dun-coloured petticoat, and the 
neighbours come to the rescue and offer their supplies. 

Most other types of work are shared, though men and women each have separate 
tasks. In agriculture the husband cuts down the trees, clears the ground, erects the 
fences, and plants the banana suckers ; and the wife sets the taro shoots, tobacco 
seedlings, and greens, keeps the plots free from weeds, digs the taro, and brings, 
the daily supplies from the garden to the village: in gathering forest products he 
strips the trees, and she gathers up the fallen nuts and fruit: and, although the 
husband catches the fish, the wife collects mussels and clams from the reefs just off 
the shore. Both make clothing, too, though each is responsible for his own garments. 
Men alone work with wood, however, putting up houses, constructing canoes, and 
carving utensils; and in former times the shaping of stone tools was also left to 
them. 

Toiling for common ends, husband and wife soon learn to appreciate one another’s 
point of view and before long discuss most of their concerns together. The man 
frequently asks for his wife’s opinion, for example, before choosing the plot for a new 
garden. The women, with most of the carrying to do, prefer an area not far from 
the village, whereas the men are more inclined to pick one where timber will not be 
too difficult to cut down. A wise man, said Jaua, will often pretend to have set his 
heart on a remote allotment, when in reality he is interested in a place only half the 
distance. By a graceful show of yielding, he then succeeds both in having his own 
way and acquiring a reputation for considering his wife’s feelings. Such questions 
as whether or not a neighbour holding a feast is to be helped out with a pig are also 
gone into in detail, and many couples make a practice of talking over the attitude 
which each is to adopt towards relatives who have become involved in a quarrel. 
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The man is the senior partner, however, and has the final authority in all things. 
Thus he manages the family property, even that part of it which is nominally the 
wife’s. He gives the word if a pig is to be slaughtered and, although expected to ask 
permission first, may if he wishes select one of the beasts which were given to her 
during her childhood. (As the removal of these animals to the new home is rarely 
practicable, they are usually left in the keeping of a kinsman, who is rewarded for 
his trouble with a choice joint of meat.) Again, though dowry land passes back into 
the keeping of the woman’s kinsfolk if she dies childless or is divorced, the husband, 
so long as the match endures, cultivates it as part of his estate. 

Discipline is also regarded as the man’s privilege, and an occasional blow 
administered to enforce obedience arouses no comment. A traditional homily 
delivered by mothers advises girls, amongst other things, to accept a few 
beatings in good part. ‘‘ Wives must have no mouth for their husbands, neither 
must they sit with head averted,” they are told—that is, they must carry out orders 
without answering back and if struck refrain from sulking. At the same time, cruelty 
is disapproved of, and if the woman is so ill-treated that she has to run home to her 
parents for protection, they may demand compensation before allowing her to return. 
When struck by a blazing log Sanum, Marigum’s daughter, at once left her husband, 
telling him that she would never live with him again. Contrite, he begged a friend 
to urge her to come back, but her father sent word that until a pig had been handed 
over she was to remain where she was. The myth which tells how a man’s parents 
“were afraid that they also might be killed in revenge ’’ because he had thrashed his 
wife severely suggests that brutality is at times punished with somewhat indis- 
criminate slaughter, but the natives could remember no real-life examples. 

Displays of undue harshness sometimes prompt the women to issue a warning 
that menstruation provides a wife with a simple means of taking vengeance. She 
has only to touch her husband during her periods, they point out, or handle some of 
his food, to cause him to suffer from a wasting disease, for which no cure is known. 
The men, though not ungrateful for the advice, do not treat it very seriously, main- 
taining that the risk is inconsiderable. 

“Yes, yes, any woman could kill her husband with her menstruation, I know,” 
Jaua replied when his sister Wurun remonstrated with him. ‘‘ Why, she could cut 
off his head, too, while he lay asleep, couldn’t she ? But to retaliate with murder for 
a slap would hardly be reasonable, don’t you agree ?”’ “I expect you’re right, but 
don’t be too certain,” said Wurun. “ Always bear in mind that a wife is a wife, 
not a sister.” 

I interrupted at this stage to inquire had she ever heard anyone threatening to 
take such a dire form of vengeance. Indeed no, she replied, but the danger was still 
real. ‘‘ This is merely the talk of sisters afraid for their menfolk,” Jaua laughingly 
protested. ‘‘ Wives don’t do these things. You know, we men are no more afraid 
of our wife’s menstruation than we are of her gardening knife ’—a statement which 
my observations confirmed. Hints were certainly dropped from time to time that a 
notorious woman-beater would come to an early end, but I failed to record a single 
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death which had in fact been attributed to the wife, and no breath of suspicion sullied 
the reputation of the women whose husbands were at the time of my visit in advanced 
stages of tuberculosis. 

The natives often related that nagging wives were far more common than cruel 
husbands, and several of them lamented that, although they were often deafened 
with shrill scoldings, they had never broken any woman’s skin with a blow in their 
lives. The chief trouble with the other sex, they said, is a long memory. Women 
never seem to be able to forget anything, and minor arguments usually develop into a 
long recital of every possible grievance. 

Such complaints are in my own view somewhat exaggerated, for I was acquainted 
with not more than half a dozen shrews. Yet it is a fact that many wives have no 
hesitation in speaking their minds, and if they are annoyed the whole village is often 
taken into their confidence. ‘‘ Come along, don’t keep me waiting till noon,” they 
call across the street for all to hear if ready for the garden first ; and I have some- 
times known them when busy rudely summon a man out of the sacred precincts 
of the club house with a yell to mind his young son or help with some menial task. 

Laziness is perhaps the commonest cause of trouble, and work left undone is 
always likely to lead to a squabble. The difficulty in making an accurate estimate 
of time also results in a number of family jars. The husband, if hungry, becomes 
annoyed if the evening meal is not ready at the proper hour ; on the other hand, the 
wife is disappointed when, through his lateness, an excellent stew is reduced to 
unpalatable mush. In early married life hot words are sometimes uttered, too, 
when the wife is inexperienced. Unused to large-scale catering, she may not judge 
the amount of food which will be required correctly, and guests then rise from a meal 
unsatisfied. The mother’s homily lays great stress on this point, urging that every 
care be taken to see that the bellies of visitors, especially those related to the husband, 
are stuffed full. 

The neighbours, if on good terms with the couple, generally interfere and try to 
laugh them out of their bad humour, but sometimes the pair refuse to listen and 
instead start destroying one another’s property. The husband may smash a pot— 
which he has later to replace—and a wife retaliates by breaking a fishing rod or 
tearing some of his garments to shreds. If reconciliation does not then take place, 
she may possibly threaten to commit suicide and even choose a rope for the purpose. 
So plain is her intention, however, that bystanders are without difficulty able to 
prevent her from coming to harm. Yet the display may be considered to be effective 
in that the husband now asks her pardon. 

An account of one of Jaua and his wife Sale’s domestic upheavals is of interest, 
for, although they quarrelled often, their reactions were no different from those of 
other people. 

Returning one afternoon from a fishing expedition to find his dinner unprepared, 
he made a few pungent criticisms and administered a hard blow or two with his open 
hand. “ You're so cruel, I won’t live with you,” Sale sobbed, and collecting her 
belongings, left the village. That evening and the following day he took his meals 
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with me, but, as she was still absent the next morning, he went after her to Job 
village, whither she had fled, entered the house in which she was staying, and again 
hit her, stating that he expected her to cook his dinner at home that night. Her 
relatives persuaded her that she had been foolish, and she crept quietly back. Jaua 
addressed her as though nothing had happened, and for a few days all went well. 
His anger must have been simmering below the surface, nevertheless, for a week 
later he flew into a violent passion when she failed to obey him promptly after being 
told to collect some breadfruit which he had picked and struck her across the face 
with a stick, drawing blood. The neighbours at once rushed in and took her away, 
doing their best to comfort her, and he set out for the forest. 


Some time passed, and Sale, saying that she now felt better, returned to her 
home. Ten minutes later, having put on a new petticoat, she again emerged, 
this time with a stout rope, and set off towards Job. Guessing her purpose, the 
women sent word that she must be followed to a group of men fishing on the beach. 
The party set out and, as predicted, found her in the act of tying a noose in the 
rope, the end of which was already pulled over a branch. They took her home and 
for the space of two or three days kept her under careful observation. 


Jaua was at first unimpressed and went around with feathers in his hair in an 
endeavour to fool her into believing that he was having an affair with another woman. 
“‘ She’s an idiot,” he said. ‘“ This is the sort of thing women do—but not one of 
them has ever put the noose around her neck.”’ At last, finding that his friends were 
beginning to disapprove, he decided to make his peace with a gift—a string of beads 
begged from me. One of his own ornaments would have served, he explained, but 
Sale would be more pleased, and hence less likely to refer to the matter again, if 
she received something which she had never seen before. 


SEXUAL LIFE 


Husbands and wives who have not been betrothed have almost always had 
intercourse together when single, but, fearing scandal, they were at that time never 
completely at ease. Their indulgence now, on the other hand, is taken for granted, 
and for the first few months they are encouraged to lie together as often as possible. 
Decorum prevents a newly-wedded pair from occupying the same bed unless they 
have a separate room—if they are given only a corner of the family dwelling, the 
husband continues to sleep in the men’s house—but the elders deliberately make 
opportunities for them to slip away into the forest for an hour or two during the 
midday rest when garden work is in progress. The postures adopted for sexual 
intercourse necessitate the woman supporting some of the man’s weight as well as 
her own on the base of her spine, and the villagers always look to see whether a young 
wife shows any sign of bruises. Much to the amusement of the whole district, one 
woman’s back was disfigured for two or three months by a gravel-rash which, so it 
was said, her husband’s vigour prevented from healing. Not until after about a year 


does this exuberant sexual play begin to lose its attraction, and the pair then settle 
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down to gratification about once per week, when the wife often makes the first 
overtures. ) 


Faithfulness is a virtue honoured by breach, however, and before long both 
parties take lovers. More than a score of adulteries were discovered during my 
year on the island, and I was soon forced to the conclusion that no one had an 
unblemished record. It is significant that the myth telling of the first lapse and its 
punishment, in the time of the culture heroes, is quoted nowadays less often as proof 
of the enormity of such conduct and justification for dealing with the guilty than as 
an excuse for self indulgence.* Six offenders, ignoring the fate which the hero 
concerned had suffered, remarked at different times in my hearing that, as he had 
committed adultery, they saw no reason why they should not do so. 


Yet, if the subject is discussed in abstract terms, everyone is prepared to state 
that sexual irregularity is wrong. A man who cohabits with a married woman is 
described as “ the same as a thief,” while she is reproached for making free with 
something which is no longer hers to give. A man is supposed to be under the 
obligation of reserving his sexual organs for his wife’s use, too, and the woman who 
accepts them is considered to be no better than a receiver of stolen goods. I 
scandalized several informants with the suggestion that couples might come to some 
mutual arrangement regarding their infidelities. But adultery is evil, they all 
said : we could never condone our womenfolk acting wrongly. When taunted with 
his own misdeeds, each one then offered some explanation convincing to himself, as, 
for example, that his wife had worried him continually with her suspicions, that she 
was at the time set aside on account of suckling taboos, or that the woman had 
tempted him. 


The injured party is both angry at the infringement of his rights and hurt by 
the preference shown for someone else. “‘ I would have lain with her more frequently 
if she’d only asked me,” the wronged husband complains. In addition, I fancy that 
he may be irritated by the thought that he has become an object of amusement to 
his fellows. The unsuspecting cuckold is regarded as a great joke, and I have vivid 
recollections of the sniggers which greeted the arrival from overseas of a young man 
whose wife had been thoroughly promiscuous during his absence.‘ 


A wife, where guilt has been established, is severely reprimanded and beaten, 
and the husband sometimes turns her out of the house. She usually goes back to her 
kinsfolk for a short period, at the end of which a dish of his favourite food serves as a 
peace offering. Acceptance is taken as proof of forgiveness, and the next day she 
sets about her work as usual. His offences cannot be punished so equitably, for, 
lacking the strength to administer a thrashing, she can register her displeasure only 
by scolding him and going away. He also expresses his sorrow with a gift—perhaps 


© tes H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Trading Expeditions in Northern New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. V, 
P- 379. 


‘* Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Social Reaction to Crime,’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. LXVIII, p. 227. 
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a new petticoat begged from a sister—and harmonious relations are resumed after 
about a week. 


In Malaita, in the Solomons, where adultery is equally condemned, I found 
that wives are subject to such stringent regulations that the men seldom have cause 
for anxiety. A woman in this community is allowed to speak to no one unless other 
persons are present, and a chaperone accompanies her everywhere when she is away 
from home. A Wogeo wife, on the contrary, claiming that she is entitled to hold 
conversation with whomsoever she pleases, grows restive if kept under surveillance. 
“You men walk about by yourselves,” she insists. “‘ Why then should I take a 
companion everywhere ? You'll be wanting to follow me to the latrine next to find 
out what I do there.”” Many husbands as a result are a prey to chronic suspicion 
and are always making accusations of infidelity on the flimsiest pretexts or reciting 
spells which are supposed to bring proof to light. It was no accident, I am sure, 
that the illustration of a medizval chastity belt in one of my books should have’been 
greeted in Malaita with distaste and in Wogeo with such appreciation that I had no 
less than fourteen requests to procure such belts for distribution. 


Such incidents as the following, which took place on the third afternoon after 
my arrival, were of frequent occurrence. Kajikmwa had been in the forest and on 
his way back took a path leading through a patch of scrub which Kaiaf and his wife 
Mango were in process of clearing. As is usual in such circumstances, he stopped for 
a chat and smoke, although the man was temporarily absent. Having at length 
finished his cigarette, he rose and left at the very moment of Kaiaf’s approach from 
the opposite direction. Jumping to the conclusion that the meeting had been 
prearranged, Kaiaf strode over to Mango and hit her. Only with difficulty did she 
convince him of his mistake. _ 


Kakamari a month later not only subjected his wife to ill treatment but so 
insulted the man to whom she was speaking, Yaronga by name, that he had to pay 
him compensation. Passing the woman on the road, Yaronga had asked her for a 
light and then proceeded on his way. A second later he heard her scream and, 
glancing round, saw that Kakamari, who was following, had thrown a tomahawk at 
her. By good luck she was only stunned and not badly hurt, but, when Yaronga 
attempted to assist her to her feet, Kakamari ordered him to desist. ‘“‘ Leave my 
wife alone,” he stormed. ‘‘ You man of fornication and trouble—I saw the two of 
you arranging to meet. Go, eater of excrement, return to your village.’”’ Argument 
in the face of such passion was useless, and Yaronga accordingly went home to report 
the incident to his headman. The latter, having confirmed the facts, told him to 
send his sister to make a formal demand of ten shillings “ to wipe out the evil words.” 
The woman set off the following morning but received two shillings only, all the 
money Kakamari possessed. Yaronga and the headman subsequently presented a 
request for the balance but had perforce to be content with an offering of food. 

On another occasion Jaua greeted Sale on his return from a visit to a distant 


village with a blow across the mouth. Women were always unfaithful during their 
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husbands’ absence, he explained later, and he had no scruples about administering 
punishment even when evidence of guilt was lacking. 

The jealousy of some men, fortunately a small minority only, reaches such 
pathological intensity that their homes are avoided. Wiap, the man with ringworm 
mentioned above, who tried to kidnap a wife, the outstanding Dap example, never 
had a guest at his fireside once in the course of a whole year. ‘‘ He’s tied his wife’s 
vulva to his belt,’”’ the villagers scoffed. ‘‘ Poor woman, he’d sew her up if he could. 
He beats her if a man merely sneezes when she’s present for fear that the noise might 
have been a signal between the two of them.”’ So fearful was he of letting her out of 
his sight that he rarely went fishing, and the household subsisted almost exclusively 
on vegetables. If for some reason forced to go away, he always set her a task to 
perform during his absence and closely questioned the village children afterwards 
concerning her whereabouts during every hour of the day. The natives appeared to 
be unaware of the connection, but I was impressed by the fact that all the men of this 
type whom I knew, four in all, were socially insignificant and usually, in addition, 
of unattractive appearance. Wiap had the minimum of land in cultivation and was 
without pigs ; moreover, as was pointed out, he was scrofulous, smelly, and hideous. 
Alone of his generation he had been compelled to kidnap a girl whom he wished to 
marry, and even she ran away from him. His present wife, Bauo, several years 
his senior, was as devoid of charm as himself. 

A number of husbands, on the other hand, are philosophical about the matter 
until reliable evidence is forthcoming. Waru, more phlegmatic in his reactions than 
the average, once remarked that all women had lovers, his wife included. ‘I want 
her to be true to me, but how can I stop her wandering ?”’ he continued. “I can’t 
keep my fingers in her vagina from sunrise till dark and on till sunrise again—as 
Wiap, the foolish fellow, tries to do—so I keep quiet. Only if somebody tells me 
he’s seen her in the forest with another man do I make trouble.’’ Such men are 
probably able to enjoy rather more than the usual share of domestic peace, but their 
placidity is sometimes a subject for jokes. Sly fun was often made of Wiawia, for 
instance, for his trust in his wife, and ridicule was poured on his pride in their first- 
born, many people protesting that the child had been fathered instead by the whole 
crew of a visiting schooner. 

My information about the women is, as usual, less satisfactory, but the fact that 
the commonest excuse offered by men for misdemeanours is, ‘‘ My wife was suspicious 
of me,” seems to indicate that jealousy is not a male prerogative. This conclusion 
is substantiated by the large number of myths whose underlying theme is a woman’s 
apprehension lest she should have been displaced. In these stories the husband 
always has some legitimate reason for refusing her food, but the wife at once imagines 
that he is taking meals with a paramour. 

The tale which explains the lunar cycle is of this type. In the beginning the 
moon was the personal possession of one of the culture heroes, who used to keep it 
in his basket by day and hang it on a tree at night to provide illumination to enable 
him to catch flying foxes. So gorged with the flesh of these creatures was he that 
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he could not do full justice to anything else. Suspicious, his wife one day opened 
the precious basket and, thinking that the moon must be an ornament intended for a 
rival, cut it into small pieces, which she threw into the sky, one by one. 


MARITAL AFFECTION 


The prevalence of adultery raises the problem of whether Wogeo spouses are 
devoid of fellow-feeling. Despite close enquiry, I failed to discover a term corres- 
ponding even remotely with our expression ‘‘ married love,” and no sign of intimacy 
was ever displayed in public by any couple when I was present—they used no 
endearments, exchanged no soft glances, and never walked together arm in arm. 
Yet daily contact soon revealed evidence of affection. Jaua and Sale, though they 
quarrelled so often, were notable examples of a loving couple: they had literally 
scores of their own private jokes which they used to laugh at together, they often sat 
on their veranda for a whole evening alone with only a litter of puppies to amuse 
them, and he was constantly taking illustrations from books and magazines, as well 
as other objects, from my house for her to see. 


I one day asked Jaua, when he had come to beg a stick of tobacco as a gift for a 
woman who had proposed that they should meet that afternoon in the forest, why he 
wished to have relations with her since she was not his wife. The idea of refusing 
such an overture when the risk of discovery was small (I had agreed to provide an 
alibi) seemed to him merely silly, but, realizing that I was serious, he admitted that, 
although in the early years of his married life he used to feel uncomfortable, those 
times were long since past. Would he prefer, then, I went on, to change Sale for 
some other woman, perhaps this one he was meeting ? Certainly not, was the reply, 
had I not realized yet that marriage, enduring a lifetime, was one thing and sexual 
intercourse, lasting for only a few minutes, another? He was a good husband, he 
hoped, but that did not mean that he wished to go on bathing in the same waterhole 
all the time. 

Mutual attachments are revealed most clearly in times of crisis—in childbirth 
the expectant father is as worried about the woman’s safety as she is herself—and, 
if the husband is ill, most wives show equally obvious signs of distress. Bara, 
Sawang’s wife, leaving the preparation of food to his relatives, refused to go from his 
side when he had an attack of influenza and sat completely motionless from nightfall 
till morning with his head on her breast. Waru’s wife, too, was most attentive 
when he was laid up with dysentery, being absent only while she sought out various 
persons skilled in the necessary magic to effect a cure. The woman Matiti was an 
exception and carried on an adulterous intrigue during her husband’s last illness ; 
but such conduct so horrified the neighbourhood that she was criticized for it three 
years afterwards. 


If the ailment proves fatal the survivor normally gives himself up to an abandon- 
ment of grief, in some cases refusing food for several days. There is no tradition, 
as in some communities, of suicide on such occasions, but many widows refuse all 
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offers of marriage, preferring to remain faithful to the husband’s memory, and a 
widely told folktale speaks of one who grieved so much that she determined to follow 
the dead man’s spirit to the afterworld. Clinging to his waistbelt, she refused to 
leave him, silencing his queries about who was to look after the children with the 
retort that he was to her of greater importance. 


The natives themselves take the loyalty of husband and wife for granted. So 
if two women have a disagreement it is confidently predicted that they will so work 
upon their respective husbands that bad blood will also be evident in the men’s 
relationships ; and the wife of a man who has become involved in a dispute with 
some of her relatives is always expected to side with him. “ Of course, she will 
favour her husband : does she not share his house ? ” informants stated emphatically. 
“ After marriage the home is everything.” 


POLYGAMY 


The desire for an extra wife is fairly general amongst men who have been married 
for a number of years, and a census of the husbands living in and around Dap revealed 
that thirteen out of a total of thirty-six were polygamous. Most of these were 
persons of some consequence, the only two with more than a pair of spouses apiece, 
Marigum and Wakalu, being important headmen. The high infant mortality rate 
is the most popular explanation—not many women rear four of their offspring, and a 
man with only one wife has little hope of surrounding himself with a large family. 
A second worker in the household provides valuable help in agriculture, too, thus 
permitting the cultivation of large gardens. In individual cases the attraction of 
youth also carries some weight, for native women, unprovided with cosmetics and 
corsets, begin to show signs of age earlier than the men. 


Though so popular, polygamy can hardly be regarded as markedly successful, 
for in only four of the thirteen cases—thirty per cent.—were the relations between the 
women harmonious. In five cases they even refused to share an establishment, and 
in the remainder, though they lived under the same roof, quarrels were of such 
frequent occurrence that friendly collaboration in housework and gardening was out 
of the question. 


Informants, far from expressing surprise at such a lamentable state of affairs, 
averred that discord and marriage with a second wife usually go hand in hand. 
The maxim that harmony can only exist if the women are sisters was quoted in support, 
and the two men who, despite their neglect of such advice, still had peace in their 
houses, were said to have been fortunate in choosing “‘ exceptional ’’ mates. 

Further corroboration is provided by the myths, a large number of which 
have a quarrel between co-wives for theme. The tale of the first coconut follows 
the general pattern. Takunu, so the story runs, had two spouses, Wutmara, with 
whom he occupied a house, and a ghost living in a mountain cave. The former, 
bitterly jealous, determined at last to commit murder. Urging her husband that his 
journeys to the mountain were unduly exhausting, she persuaded him to bring the 
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ghost to the village. He was suspicious at first, but Wutmara was so flattering with 
her praises of its housewifely skill that his fears were lulled, and she was able to knock 
it on the head with a billet of wood. But ghosts cannot be eliminated so easily, and 
in vengeance it that night exchanged Takunu’s and.Wutmara’s genitals, to their 
extreme embarrassment. Then, restoring Takunu’s organs—for he was in no way 
to blame—it removed those of Wutmara completely. Unable to urinate, she soon 
perished in agony. Takunu and the ghost lived together for a time, but it was so 
avid for intercourse, clinging continually to his pubic hair, that to save himself he 
had to kill it. The body, after several adventures, turned into a coconut, and a 
beautiful palm, the first of its kind, grew out of the grave. 

The explanation offered when Dap was struck by a violent electrical storm was 


also illuminating. ‘‘ I suppose Marigum has been neglecting Yam for another of his 
wives,”’ one of the men sheltering in my house remarked. ‘“‘ The thunder looks like 
her magic—she’s showing. how angry she is.” “‘ That’s it,’’ came the casual reply. 


“T saw him at work yesterday with Nyem.” 

Men with one spouse often expressed satisfaction at having limited themselves. 
‘“‘ We haven’t many children, and our gardens are not large,” they were in the habit 
of repeating. ‘‘ But, indeed, we have quiet, and that is pleasant.” Yet I suspect 
that, from the vindictive way in which they gloated when the wife of a polygamist 
was discovered in adultery, that some of them might perhaps have been envious 
“I’m pleased about this,”’ one of them remarked. ‘‘ The silly fellow thought that he 
would satisfy two women with one penis—as if anyone could! Now he knows he 
can’t, the fool.”’ 

A second marriage almost always involves elopement, the pair spending the 
night together in the forest. The woman’s relatives complain at greater length 
than usual, though the demand for her return is seldom repeated unless they have 
solid grounds for objection, as when the bridegroom is extremely young or a confirmed 
sluggard. The headmen, resentful of the infringement of a privilege which they are 
inclined to regard as exclusively theirs, may also make a demonstration ; but a man 
who is thoroughly determined takes no notice. The first wife always raises a great 
commotion, however, and attacks her rival at the earliest opportunity. 

When Fandum eloped with Jongotaia, Wanang, to whom he had been married 
for a number of years, sought the pair out in the garden, concealing herself nearby. 
As soon as he went away to fetch betel pepper, she sprang upon Jongataia, threw 
her to the ground, scratched her face severely, and tore her petticoat to shreds. 
“ Bitch ” she spat—my report was derived from a passer-by, who forced them apart— 
“Go before I kill you—for I will kill you if you ever come into my house.” But 
that evening Fandum ushered Jongotaia in before him and announced that henceforth 
one-half of the dwelling was to be hers. 

In some cases the first wife is so enraged that she inflicts serious injuries, an? 
Marigum’s wife, Yam, almost killed the woman Matiti with whom he had eloped. 
Stalking the two into the forest, Yam watched them embrace and then pounced on 
the woman with a huge gardening knife as they lay exhausted. ‘Stealer of men, 
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you gaping vulva with a permanent itch,” she screamed, as she inflicted several 
deep gashes. With Marigum’s assistance, the woman managed to reach the nearest 
house, where she collapsed. He recited every spell he knew over the wounds and for 
several days refused to leave her side. At last, having made certain that she would 
recover, he returned to Dap in order to announce to his followers that he was leaving 
them for ever. Alarmed, some of the older men begged Yam to accept a companion, 
and after much argument she at length consented to send for her. 


Further scenes occurred shortly afterwards when Marigum asked Nyem to 
become his fourth wife (the first had died many years before). Fearful of murder, 


her sisters urged her to refuse, but she declined, saying that Yam would soon calm 
down. 


Unlike this woman, some are so terrified that, in spité of the man’s promises of 
protection, they excuse themselves and go back to their parents. After three 
beatings from Kabwas and repeated threats of annihilation if she did not depart, 
Jina told Sakma that life with him was impossible and that she was leaving. He 
undertook to thrash Kabwas, but the girl, maintaining that this would not improve 
her position, went away the next day. 


Wama, more original, chose insult as a method of ridding herself of an unwelcome 
co-consort. Waiting until the village was full of people, she threw a huge breadfruit 
on the ground in front of her. ‘‘ Stuff that into your vulva,” she shouted. ‘‘ That 
capacious well of yours is so big that no man could fill it. Why, even this breadfruit 
may be lost inside.” 


At times the position is reversed, and the first wife packs up her belongings and 
departs. She may return later, but, if the more recent mate is unduly favoured, she 
carries the younger children off and makes a new home with one of her brothers. 
The husband still recognizes his obligation to supply her with fish and adequate areas 
of garden land. The pair also have meals together from time to time and occasionally 
go off to the forest for sexual intercourse. 


Jaua’s marriage involved him in the maintenance of two establishments of this 
sort. Sale, his second wife, occupied one dwelling in Dap, and Salola, whom he had 
wedded in early manhood, lived with her two daughters at her brother’s house in 
Mwarok. Although preferring to sleep in Dap, Jaua visited her frequently and shared 
her supper once or twice every week. When clearing the ground for a new garden, 
too, he always erected a fence down the middle and allocated one portion to her and 
the other to Sale. The arrangement was highly inconvenient, and he often lamented 
that Salola met all his requests to come back with a stubborn refusal. Yet, in the 
opinion of the villagers, he was himself to blame, Sale being so obviously his favourite. 
At the time of the second marriage, instead of allowing the usual fight to take place, 
he had warned Salola that she would receive two blows for every one inflicted, and 
in a period of several months he never once ate the food which she prepared for him. 
Considering herself, with good reason, to have been slighted, she and the children 
went to her brother on a visit. Prolonged entreaties induced her to return after a 
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time, but, still faced with the necessity of playing second fiddle to Sale, she at last 
persuaded her brother to make his spare room available for good. 

Wives who accept the situation and agree to live together are supposed to be of 
equal status. If the husband is a headman, however, when he may have three 
spouses or more, the woman who is herself the daughter of a headman often exerts 
authority over her companions. Accustomed to deference from childhood, she takes 
obedience for granted, and the others do not dare to defy her. Yet she interferes 
only in matters concerning the household as a whole, such as the entertainment of 
guests, and in her private affairs each woman is her own mistress. 

The house is cut into equal sections so that wives have separate fireplaces. 
Utensils and tools are also kept apart, and, in the cultivations, ownership of the various 
plots and seedlings is an individual matter. The children, too, are differentiated, 
and at meal times each eats his food at his mother’s hearth. The man is supposed 
to take his supper in the middle where he can converse with everybody and see all 
that goes on, but a move is often made to the veranda, and one or two of the children 
join him there. Both women regularly present him with a portion and make 
contributions to the basket where the food which he eats during the day is stored. 

Despite the division of the dwelling, discord is more common than tranquillity. 
Sabuk’s matrimonial troubles are an example of what occurs all over the island. His 
two spouses hated one another so bitterly that, after some months, during which they 
had cut seventeen of one another’s petticoats to pieces and smashed nine pots, he 
persuaded the older woman, Uj, to move into the spare room. The newcomer, Bagim, 
ought by rights to have gone, but, a person of considerable force of character, she 
refused to budge. Several years have now passed, but the arrangement still holds, 
and Sabuk is able to enjoy a limited amount of quiet. A squabble invariably occurs 
when the two women are together, however, and, in the allocation of garden plots, 
they frequently come to blows, each claiming that her areas are of inferior quality 
and full of stones. 

Sabuk’s ailments are another cause of disputes, for he eats with the two women 
alternately, and they always hold one another’s bad cooking responsible. “‘ That’s 
that lazy slut Bagim who always gives you your food half cooked,’’ Uj announced 
when he complained of stomach pains. “ Raw food yourself, you stinking hag. 
You've offered him putrid fish to eat—that’s what’s wrong, and now you’re blaming 
me for it,’ came the reply. ‘ Speak once more, speak but one word, and I’ll tear out 
your tongue, you faithless trollope with a gaping vagina,”’ Uj hurled back. They 
then began to shape up to one another, and a fight would certainly have ensued had 
Sabuk not cuffed them soundly and sent them indoors. 

A favourite retort of Bagim’s if abused is that, as the mother of three children, 
she is at least not barren, a remark which immediately arouses Uj to fury, for she has 
only an adopted son. On one occasion, when both were bleeding from the blows 
that had been exchanged, Sabuk, thoroughly enraged himself, formally disowned the 
boy and declared that he was to be sent back to his true parents. Imitating the 
naming ritual—for his action was without precedent—he split the stalk of a ginger 
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plant down the middle and passed it over the boy’s body, which he then sprinkled 
with coconut fluid. Yet, although in deadly earnest at the time, he welcomed the 
lad’s return from a visit to Uj’s relatives during the following week as though nothing 
untoward had occurred. ‘People try hard to separate me from my son,” 
he murmured in my ear, “ but they’ll never succeed, never.” 

Each woman is believed to carry out magic against her rival at every opportunity, 
and crop failures and other misfortunes are attributed to this cause. Oddly enough, 


however, neither is ever accused of bewitching the other’s family. ‘‘ What, inflict 
her husband’s child with disease ? ” said the villagers, aghast, on my enquiring was 
Uj concerned in any way in the illness of one of Bagim’s sons. “‘ Never! She 


detests Bagim and does not look after the woman’s children—yes, yes, that’s true. 
But kill them ? Impossible.’”’ The mother did not seem to harbour any suspicions, 
and when, to test her reaction, I counselled her to rest for an hour or two and leave 
the boy in Uj’s care, the reason she gave for refusing was merely that he might be 
neglected. ‘‘ She’s so lazy that she’d tell him to wait till to-morrow if he only asked 
for a drink,’’ was the answer. Uj herself did not appear to be interested, and the 
neighbours were positive that she would make no offers of assistance. 

Relations with stepchildren in households of this kind are at all times polite 
but somewhat over-formal. Bagim, usually eager to pass a playful remark at any 
time with the small fry, was much inclined to stiffness in her dealings with Uj’s son 
and, though often given titbits to eat, he was seldom called‘upon to run her errands. 
Uj appeared to have surrounded herself with the same icy barrier and was obviously 
far more at ease with the neighbours’ children than with Bagim’s. 

Co-wives who live amicably together provide a striking contrast, for, far from 
distinguishing between one another’s families, they almost seem to pool them. 
Kanakula’s home in Kinaba, one of the happiest on the island, was an excellent 
example of such sharing. His spouses, Sei and Su, were not only closely related 
but intimate friends, and, unless I visited them at mealtimes, when the two groups 
of children sat at opposite ends of the dwelling, I had difficulty in sorting them out. 

The behaviour of the mothers is to some extent reflected in the attitude of their 
offspring ; and while Karing and Mwanoua, the sons of Uj and Bagim respectively, 
though of approximately the same age, rarely went about together unless other boys 
were present, Yanag and Maganubwa, the sons of Sei and Su, were almost inseparable. 

I once asked Jaua, in another connection, whether Yam and Maijabra, Marigum’s 
first wife, now dead, had bickered or lived quietly together. ‘‘ Just look at Dal, 
Yam’s son, and Tafalti, Maijabra’s son, and you'll know,” he replied. ‘‘ Are they 
really like brothers? Do they seek one another out and work together? They 
don’t. Well, can’t you guess what Yam thought of Maijabra and Maijabra of Yam ? 
You're right, they were a jealous pair who often squabbled.”’ 

At the same time, it would be a mistake to suppose that Dal and Tafalti showed 
any outward signs of mutual animosity—I would prefer to say simply that they had 
little inclination to share one another’s company. Each loved being photographed, 
but they steadfastly refused to be taken together, and on the occasions when Yam was 
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out of the village Dal used to go to every house for food except that of Tafalti, where 
he had the best right to demand it. Serious upheavals are not unknown, however, 
and, although everyone was horrified when Kaiaf was discovered in adultery with the 
wife of his half-brother, many insisted that the wronged husband ought to have been 
on his guard. 


DIVORCE 


Separation, not very common even when the match has been arranged by the 
young people’s parents, is still less frequent amongst those who have chosen for 
themselves. The striking feature of Wogeo divorce, however, is not so much its 
rarity as the fact that it never occurs after the birth of children. 

Clashes of temperament, indifference, preference for someone else, adultery too 
often repeated, laziness, and cruelty have all contributed in the past to the breaking 
up of marriages where there is no family. The dowry land is always returned, but 
the pots and other household utensils are generally allowed to remain. Although 
the man has no right to order his wife to go away, he is easily able to rid himself of 
her company, so long as they are without children, by ostentatiously ignoring her 
existence. Thus he sedulously pretends not to notice the food which she sets before 
him and calls loudly to his kinsmen for permission to share their meal. Humiliated, 
she goes back to her parents, who, in such circumstances, welcome her with open 
arms. If, on the contrary, the return is made on the woman’s own initiative, either 
because she dislikes her husband or has taken a fancy to another man, the father may 
insist on her retracing her steps. She then runs away a second time and in the end is 
allowed to carry the day. 

The birth of an infant complicates matters, for the father is always entitled to 
keep it. Many women may be prepared to desert a husband, but apparently not 
one of them is willing to abandon her offspring, and treatment which would have 
aroused resentment before is accepted now with resignation. Mera appeared tc be 
quite unmoved by the behaviour of her husband Kajikmwa when he became attracted 
to Rikoa. At the height of his infatuation he followed the girl everywhere, and for 
the whole of two weeks, when there appeared to be some hope that she would marry 
him, his place at his own fireside was deserted. ‘‘ Yes, it’s bad for me, because I 
can’t go away,” Mera answered when I offered my sympathy. “ You see, I could 
never leave my son.”” Some women have even to put up with cruelty, and, after the 
brutal Kakamari had torn one of his wife’s breasts, the only comment was regret that 
the marriage had taken place. As there was now a child, divorce was already out of 
the question. 

Women with families take care also to resist their lover’s proposals for elope- 
ment. Jagamwein, the wife of Waj, was rumoured to be so fascinated by Salam, a 
handsome young man several years younger than herself recently returned from 
overseas, that she rejected everyone’s offers of casual liaisons. After the two were 
caught together in the forest for the third time she admitted to a friend (whose 
husband came hotfoot with the story to me) that he was always begging her to come 
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away with him to one of the other islands, where they could remain until the scandal 
to which their action would give rise had subsided. ‘‘ But, alas, I cannot leave my 
little ones,” she continued. “If I went away they would never call me ‘ mother.’ ”’ 
Waj, righteously indignant, thrashed her severely but made no attempt to order her 
out of the house. According to my informant, he knew that no other woman would 
take the same care of the two babies. 


The only occasion that a woman changing her residence is entitled to take her 
children is when the husband has married again and she and the new wife are unable 
to agree. Salola carried her two daughters off to Mwarok, as has been mentioned, 
when Jaua, introduced Sale to the establishment. A move of this kind does not 
constitute divorce, however, and both husband and wife have still to honour their 
mutual obligations. The man is as a rule most prone to be neglectful during the first 
few months, but a reminder that his conduct is subject to an increasing amount of 
criticism is usually sufficient to bring about the necessary change. 


H. Ian Hocsin. 
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A. Sale, Jaua’s favourite wife. 


B. Tafalti, Marigum’s eldest son, arranging the “ long pieces”’ of pork for a marriage 
presentation. 
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WIKMUNKAN PHONETICS 
By Ursuta H. McConneEL 


INTRODUCTION 


IKMUNKAN! is the speech of the largest and most dominant of the Wik 

tribes occupying the lower reaches of the Archer, Holroyd and Edward 
Rivers in Cape York Peninsula, North Queensland,? who regard themselves culturally 
and linguistically as one people. The remaining tribes of the Wik group occupy 
relatively small areas along the Gulf coast and around the mouths of the above 
rivers. Several even smaller groups (extinct or nearly so) may have been sub- 
tribes, speaking their own dialects, just as the Holroyd River Munkan are known 
to the Archer River Munkan as the Wikianyi because of certain differences in their 
manner of speech and vocabulary, though both these local sub-groups regard them- 
selves as the Wikmunkan tribe. To the south the Bakanu, on the upper reaches 
of the Coleman River, speak a language very closely allied to Wikmunkan, using 
similar kinship terms, and may be an offshoot of the Archer, Holroyd and Edward 
Wikmunkan whom they call the Munkanu. However the Bakanu now contact 
more closely the Koko tribes to the south and are not recognized members of the 
Wik group, as they previously may have been. 


The highland Kandyu, like the Bakanu, also betray affinity with the Wik- 
munkan, whose country they contact on the upper watershed of the Archer and 
Holroyd Rivers ; but their position on the Great Dividing Range has brought them 
into contact with influences from the east coast, and from the north and south along 
the tableland, influences which scarcely affect the Wikmunkan, situated as they 
are in the low secluded Gulf country on the west coast. Tribes occupying the 
Gulf country south of the Edward River, towards the Mitchell River, also betray a 
certain cultural resemblance to the Wik tribes.* Linguistically, however, these tribes 
are so far unrecorded. North of the Archer River there is an abrupt linguistic and 
cultural change which extends right across the Peninsula, and as far north as Cape 
York. The Wikmunkan refer to these northerly languages as Wikwaiya (Bad- 
speech) because of their difficulty in understanding them. Tentatively Wikmunkan 


1 Wik(a) means speech, voice ; mungkan the kind of speech spoken by these people in contrast 
to that of other tribes, e.g. Wik-kalkan. Correctly speaking the word should be Wik-mungkan. 
The ng in mungkan has the value of mg in the English word “ singer.” 


2 For details regarding locality and general culture of the Wik tribes the reader is referred 
to Oceania, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, and succeeding articles in Oceania. 
*R. L. Sharp, “ Tribes and Totemism in North-East Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 3, 
pp. 268-274. 
F 
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may be regarded as typical of the Wik languages of the Archer, Holroyd and Edward 
Rivers. 


The following paper has been compiled from a post-field analysis of Wikmunkan 
texts recorded in 1934 in response to a request by the Editor of Oceania. There 
was no idea at the time I recorded these texts of making a linguistic study, texts 
being recorded at that time only as a means of obtaining direct information of 
cultural ideas. Nor has there since been an opportunity of checking the results of 
this analysis. Incomplete as it is, however, and inaccurate as it may be, this intro- 
ductory survey of Wikmunkan phonetics and grammar may nevertheless be of 
some interest and use to those desiring to know more of the character of Peninsular 
languages, especially to anyone able and willing to complete the study. 


Texts, with rough translations, were previously published in Oceania‘ for 
their cultural-content value. These suffered the disadvantage of having to rely 
upon English alphabetical signology for the rendering of Wikmunkan speech sounds. 
Now that an adequate supply of phonetic symbols is available to the printer, I have 
adopted, as far as is practicable, the international system used by Mr. Strehlow for 
Aranda phonetics. 


I wish to acknowledge my debt to Mr. Strehlow not only for his intimate and 
detailed presentation of Aranda speech sounds, which constitutes a standard of 
reference for other students of native Australian languages, but also for his personal 
assistance in comparing and identifying Wikmunkan speech sounds with those of 
Aranda, and whose description of the latter I have adopted without question. 


A comparison of Aranda (Central Australia) and Wikmunkan (North Queensland) 
phonetics reveals interesting contrasts and similarities. Aranda is much richer 
in consonantal groups; also, consonantal groups are used in initial and medial 
positions in Aranda which occur only in medial positions in Wikmunkan. Some 
of these consonantal groups occur initially in languages north of the Archer River.® 


Consonantal groups which occur in Aranda, but do not occur in Wikmunkan, 
so far as I know, are: in, tnj, lt, rt, rtj, ltj, tw, ntw, ndw, ky, lky, rky, rg, nb and nm. 
The following groups which in Wikmunkan occur only in a medial position: rk, nt, 
nd, nk, yk, mb, occur initially in Aranda. Some of these occur initially in the 
northern tribes ; e.g. ndra’a (here), mbu (ghost). yk occurs initially in an expletive 
ynkor’ (which may be borrowed from the northern languages). 

On the other hand, the more northerly peninsular languages use aspirants and 
fricatives, s, 2, f, v, pf and bv, etc., which are completely lacking in both Aranda 
and Wikmunkan ; whilst the glottal stop, which functions actively as a phoneme 


in the more northerly languages, and also in Wikmunkan, does not function as such 
in Aranda. 


* Vide Wikmunkan Myths, Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 1; Vol. VI, No. 4; Vol. VII, No. 1. 


5 Vide Ndra’angit, ‘‘ The Myth of mbu: the ghost,” Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 4, and the 
Ngge:rikudi language, compiled by Rev. N. Hey, Q. Ethnographical Bulletin, No. V1. 
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I am indebted to Professor Fitzherbert, of the Adelaide University, as well as 
to Mr. Strehlow, for identifying several sounds about which I was uncertain, and 
which occur also in Aranda. For example, a sound which I originally recorded 
as tth was identified by them as an interdental aspirated ¢, which occurs not only in 
Aranda, but also in certain other tribes in South Australia.6. In Wikmunkan 
when this interdental ¢ occurs long it is clearly aspirated, giving the impression of 
th; when it occurs short, ¢ is only slightly aspirated, and is not so easily to be 
distinguished from the dental ¢, which is a more common sound. 

I am also now able to record a retroflex palatal r, which, as in Aranda, is 
distinct from the dental rolledr. So far as I now know, there is neither a cacuminal ?, 
nor a pharyngeal y in Wikmunkan, though the former at any rate occurs in languages 
to the north; for example, it occurs in the name of a tribe [)g2t just north of the 
Archer River. 


The short vowel @ corresponding to that in English “ hat ”’ (previously recorded 
a) occurs in Wikmunkan, as in Aranda, as a variant of the short back lax vowel a, 
but only when the latter is accented ; @ also replaces the tense back vowel a: when 
the latter is shortened in a compound word; otherwise @ occurs as a constant 
factor in many words, and contrasts in meaning in at least one word pair with the 
lax vowel a, so that I have recorded @ in all cases, pending a more through analysis 
of this vowel. When @ occurs initially it is extra short and stressed, and is preceded 
by a glottal stop. 

Another vowel (previously recorded e:), the usual pronunciation of which 
resembles 2: in English ‘‘ yearn,” but sometimes is heard as ¢: as in English “‘ there ’” 
and as e: before short a, occurs long and stressed in a few words and is apparently the 
Wikmunkan equivalent of Aranda ¢:.? This vowel is recorded 2: as being its nearest 
value. 

There is no vowel in Wikmunkan corresponding to that recorded as y in Aranda. 
In previous texts, y was used to represent a short 7 glide or a glide after long i vowel, 
there being no glide sign available for the common situation ga. y has also been 
used to represent an initial consonant, which, in many words, is an initial 7 vowel 
reduced to a consonant y in rapid speech. In keeping with this use of y as anz 
glide, y was also originally recorded after consonants, before the final vowel a, in 
place of the international sign 7 used by Strehlow for a similar sound in Aranda. 
To adopt the sign 7 at this stage in order to bring Wikmunkan phonetics into line 
would require much readaptation of previous texts, which with many others have 
been typed in the original style. I have therefore retained the use of y for all of the 
above situations. 

Similarly, w is used to denote a consonant in an initial position and in certain 
medial positions ; but after long «, or in place of short « before another vowel, w 


*Cf. N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ Songs of S.E. of S. Australia,” Transactions of Royal Society of South 
Australia, 1937. 


7 The Aranda vowel ¢: occurs in northern languages, e.g. in Ngge:rtkudi. 
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denotes the vowel » and glide ; after initial consonants (p and &) is usually reduced 
to w and the following vowel is stressed. 

Consonants are usually lengthened after a short stressed vowel, especially in 
words of one syllable before a final vowel. This consonantal lengt hening is only 
recorded in texts where it is a constant factor and is decisively sounded. Such 
lengthening can be taken for granted in most words, though its emphasis may vary. 

Length in vowels (which was previously recorded by a single dot) will be denoted 
by a colon, in line with Aranda phonetics. The use of the same symbol for open 
tense and lax vowels, previously adopted, has been continued, since with a few 
obvious exceptions the former are usually long and the latter are always short. 

Stress is recorded over vowels, not after (as in Aranda). However, in the case 
of @, 2 and 2 (which vowels are almost always accented) stress must be assumed, 
since there are no printer’s signs available for placing stress over these vowels. Stress 
is recorded over the first vowel of diphthongs, e.g. du, di, &, 61, ui (exceptions : 
kuinta, kwimpi, etc., where ut is preceded by consonants & and #). 

These are the only differences between the system adopted in the following study 
and that used in previous texts or by Mr. Strehlow in Aranda phonetics. Symbols 
have been chosen for their practical use in texts, many of which have already been 
published, only those changes being adopted which would not be too confusing. For 
a more explicit and detailed description of the speech sounds given below, the reader 
is referred to Aranda phonetics.* ‘ To facilitate this reference the corresponding 
Aranda equivalent has been placed opposite the description of each Wikmunkan 
speech sound, together with the number of the paragraph in Aranda phonetics, in 
which Mr. Strehlow’s description of the speech sound concerned may be found. 


VOWELS 
Back Vowels. 
a: Anopen unrounded back vowel similar to that in English “‘ father,’’ “ pass,” 
and German “‘ Saat,” ‘‘ Saar.” 


[Cf. Strehlow, “‘ Aranda Phonetics,” a: §27.] 
e.g. ka:{j{ha=mother 
ya:net=what ? 
This vowel occurs in long stressed syllables where it is distinctly sounded. 
It is sometimes shortened, especially in longer words, and in rapid speech, 


but is then usually replaced by the short back half open a vowel or the 
front short @ vowel: 


ex { d:na=that 
“°" \ d(:)nana=that one 
kd:mpa=one cooks in antbed 
but | mba cook in antbed. 
kampiyan=they cook in antbed. 


*T. G. H. Strehlow, “ Aranda Phonetics,” Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 3. 
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In chants the final short half open vowel a is replaced by a long, tense a: 
vowel : 
e.g. I:myd.nd: pt:nd: 
pt:nd: I:nyd:nd: 
A back unrounded vowel, intermediate between the half-open and open 
positions, occurs in short syllables, stressed and unstressed, and is by far 
the commonest vowel in either case; its accoustic value is approximate 
to that in English “ butter,” “ pun” or German ‘‘ Mann.” 
[Aranda ¢ §24.] 


\ ye ghosts of men and women. 


e.g. ydmpa=we 
wdantya—women 
dyama=thence. 
This vowel contrasts sharply with the long tense a: vowel in such word- 
pairs as: 
e.g. § ydé:4=perhaps yana=we (exclus.) 
ya'a=no yd:nei =what ? 
{ wdantya=woman 
wd:ntya=balances. 
As in Aranda, a is the normal ending of all words and syllables,’ though 
this final vowel tends to become an indefinite sound a or to be omitted. 
I have recorded a@ in all cases, since the indefinite sound of the spoken 
language does not alter its phonemic value. 
In stressed syllables this vowel is usually extra short and the following 
consonant lengthened : {Aranda §25.] 
e.g. wdlla—blue-tongued lizard 
warra oyster. 
A closed back tense rounded vowel corresponding to the vowel in English 
“ fool,” German “ Mut,” “ Hunn” : [Aranda «: §15.] 
e.g. ku:{jha=m.y. br’s son and daughter 
u:tyana=young initiate 
té:la =spearthrower 
tté:ma fire. 
This vowel occurs in long stressed syllables and varies with o: and 2:: 
e.g. u:mdanya 
o.manya 
mi:'a 
md:’a }=runs 
po:la 
po:li } tater’ father 
pil 


laa man’s name 


* For exceptions to this rule, see vowels 7, u, 0, a and diphthongs aw, ei, o4, etc. 
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After a syllable with a predominant « sound, final a is sometimes replaced 
by this vowel!® : 
e.g. {‘#:‘u=bonefish spear 
tiynku=lizard 
b%:bu=just about to, soon 
pu.f{'u=already 
wt:tu=old man. 
% A closed back lax rounded vowel, approximating to or identical with the 
English vowel in “ put, pull,” occurs in short stressed syllables. 
{Aranda « §17.] 
The consonant following this short vowel in a stressed syllable is usually 
lengthened : 
e.g. bulla=those-two (3rd person dual) 
yulla—by-and-by. 
o: A back half-closed long vowel replaces the unstressed terminal vowel a 
when emphasis is used or when calling out to someone at a distance : 
{Aranda o: §19.] 


,? 646 


e.g. wanté: !=how nice ! 
a:pp‘6: !=goodbye ! 
kelané: !=bring it ! 
2 A half-open back rounded vowel approximating to that in English “ not,” 
“* plot,” is common in short stressed syllables : [Aranda 2 §20.] 
e.g. patya=sore 
Ikandya=wild hibiscus. 
9: The above vowel occurs long in stressed syllables and approximates to 
the vowel in English “law,” “ ought,” etc. : [Aranda 9: §2r1.] 
e.g. ~9:la=father’s father 
mat '2:t=a root 
I:mya=ghost (male). 
As mentioned above, this vowel alternates with #: and o: in certain words 


Front Vowels. 


7: A closed front tense unrounded vowel similar to that in English “‘ sea,” 
“meet,” frequently occurs long in accented syllables ; also occurs short as 
final vowel in verb stems, to denote change of tense and mode : 

[Aranda 7: §1.] 
e.g. pt:pa=father 
wt:la =sister 
wt:wa=a bird 
t:wan=a shellfish. 
{ wuna=one lies down 
wént=one lay down. 


10 This final vowel ~ only occurs short in this situation, and therefore need not be confused 
with the short lax vowel, which is similarly recorded u, but which never occurs in a final position. 
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As a short vowel, 7 also replaces final a in exclamations and ejaculations : 


e.g. yali (yala)=let’s be off! let’s do so and so! 
‘dbbi /=exclamation of surprise. 


z also occurs sometimes as a short final vowel after syllables in which j, e, 
@, 0, % or 2 are the main stressed vowels: 


e.g. kemi=mother’s mother pu:pi=fire stick 
pi:pi (pi:pa) =father p2:la \ ; 
kwimpi =kangaroo pol anon + Se 
témpi=swamp duck, 
In some of these words, e.g. kami, kwimpi, tempi, i appears to be a constant 
ending, whilst in other words it is variable.™ 


A closed front lax unrounded vowel corresponding to that in English 
“a. pit,” etc., occurs in short stressed or unstressed syllables; it 
occurs initially and medially but never in a final position; it occurs in 
verbs in a medial position in short accented or unaccented syllables to 
denote change of tense : 


” 4 


{Aranda ¢ §3.] 
e.g.  ttiydma=slowly 
pinya=father’s sister 
tet-i-mpa=we saw 
{ tet-i-ya=I saw 
tet-1y-t-na=they had been looking. 
A half-closed front tense unrounded vowel approximating to the vowel in 
German “ Beet,’’ “ See,’’ occurs in long stressed syllables before a consonant 
or glottal stop: [Aranda e: §§8-9.] 
e.g. ké:’ana=nothing 
pé:na=cries, troubles. 
Before a vowel, e: becomes the diphthong ei as in English “ say, 
and is followed by a glide before the succeeding vowel.” 


” 6 


pay,” 


A short lax unrounded front vowel corresponding to that in English “ let,”’ 
“ better,”’ etc., is a common sound in short stressed syllables, occurring 
usually in a medial position : 
e.g. épma=nothing 
pénta=comes out 
min témpi=swamp duck. 


11Jn final positions this short tense unaccented vowel need not be confused with the lax 
vowel, similarly recorded, which latter never occurs in a final position. 


12 As this tense vowel always occurs long, it need not be confused with the lax vowel similarly 
recorded, which is always short. 
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a: (e:) A half-open front tense unrounded vowel which apparently corresponds 
to the Aranda vowel e: but which approximates more nearly to 2: in English 
“yearn” than to e: in English “ there,” “‘ fair,” etc. 

This vowel occurs in long stressed syllables and in a few words only ; the 
short sound is not used : [Aranda e: §12.] 
e.g. wa:ka=swims 
na:nya=a fly 
min ka:rki*=a bird. 
@ (a4) An unrounded half-open front vowel approximating to that in English 
“man ”’ occurs in short accented syllables. It is constant in such words as : 
[Aranda @ §14.] 
nempa=name 
pemma=man. 
In certain word pairs @ contrasts with the half-open back vowel : 
petta=lights up (fire) 
patta =bites. 
Sometimes @ replaces the long, tense vowel a: when the latter is shortened 
in relation to other syllables in a compound word : 

na:ka=water 

nekmaykwa:ka =water-behind-swims (a name derived from 

the leech totem). 

@ is heard distinctly when stressed, but may change to a or 9 when spoken 

rapidly, or when lightly stressed before a word commencing with a vowel 

(after omission of final vowel a) : 

ee { kaenna=now then ! 
"| kon or kan iydya=I go now! 

This vowel replaces final vowel a when the latter is accented before a suffixed 

consonant, in words with a predominant @ vowel: 

eg { ma:'d-ta pi:pt:ka=hands-up-at striking, i.e. clapping hands 
"9" | yticka tene-ta=stick standing-up-against. 

In short stressed syllables the consonant tends to be lengthened after this 

vowel, and in some words lengthening occurs as a constant factor ; when 

@ occurs initially it is preceded by a glottal stop and is extra short : 

e.g. mai ‘etta=—honey. 


e.g. 


Diphthongs. 


Diphthongs occur in stressed syllables, usually in a medial position before a 
vowel, especially before the final vowel a, but they occur also between consonants 


12 In na’ :nya the sound is sometimes ¢:a, whilst in ka:vki the sound approaches the Aranda 
e:, but in all other words of which I have any record the sound is 2:, which sign has been used to 
denote all variations which have apparently the same sound value. 
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@ This diphthong replaces the vowel e: before a vowel; and in certain words 
(after w) es replaces e: before a consonant : [Aranda e §36.] 
e.g. péiya—jumps 
wéintanakama =around 
wétpa=sleeps. 


ei usually replaces final @ in chants, exclamations, questions and turns 
. of speech : [Aranda §9.] 
e.g. yd:net yu:yu: what is this that into the clouds we swing ? 
ya:nei yuw intald: (yuwa clouds) 
ya:net ?=what’s that ? 
y@lei !=let’s be off, you and I! 


at A very common diphthong which occurs only in a medial position" : 
[Aranda ai §34.] 
e.g. tdintyala=milkwood tree 
wdintya =sick 
ydtvya=iIst person singular 
tydtya=you (plural) go. 


au A very common diphthong which occurs usually in a medial position; 
but also initially : [Aranda au §35.] 
e.g. tyduwa=you two go (2nd person dual) 
duwa—totem-centre 
tduwa=one talks. 


au sometimes replaces final a when a person is shouting to someone at a 
distance : 


e.g. t9:na kealandu=bring the canoe ! 


o Occurs usually in a medial position but occasionally it also occurs initially : 
[Aranda 07 §39.] 
e.g. ydinka=shade 
pointyala=smells 
méiya=m.o.br. child 
kéiya =string 
diyay?:pan=rock-python. 
ot occurs as a final sound in the following interjection : 
intaldi 5—=what next ! 


14In more northerly languages the vowels a and i are separated by a glottal stop, as also in 
the neighbouring Kandyu ; e.g. pa:’i—father’s mother. 


15 In this word the diphthong is distinctly 2:4 and the diphthong o# is perhaps more correctly 
9:4, but has been recorded of in all cases. There is the suggestion of a glottal stop between the 
two vowels 9 and i in the place name Y92’ingka in the Wik-kalkan territory. 
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ut This diphthong, which sometimes varies with o7, is not so commen. When 
it occurs between consonants, wu is usually reduced to wi, the second vowel 
being short and stressed ; but before a vowel ui is often reduced to uy, 
the stress being on the first vowel : [Aranda wi §39.] 
e.g. kétya . 
hui(i)ya } ieee 
kwimpi =kangaroo 
kuinta=bamboo 
pu(t)ya=next 
pwt:pay =bream. 
ua, 0? A diphthong approximating to oa occurs in the exclamation Joep! which 
describes the act of slipping or sliding involuntarily. 
[Aranda §39.] 


Vowel Groups. 


Vowel groups fall chiefly into two series according as they are united by a glide 
or separated by a glottal stop. 


Vowel Glide Combinations. 

ua (téwa): j:a (niya) i:4 (tiga) 

aj:a (ydiya), ej:a (péiya), ofa (kdiya), uct (wyama). 
Glottal Stop Combinations. 

ua, 2:’a (mi:’a, m9:’a), a:’a (yd:’a), 

a’a (yd'a), t.’a (pt.’an), e:’a (té:’a), 

t:'t (wt:’tyka), 1(:)’t: (@4ya) 74 (a’inta), w:’u(:) (f'a:'u). 


Contrasted Groups. 


mé:'a=eye pétya =jumps 
wd:’a=who watya=bad 
yd’'a=no ytwa =clouds 
yt’a=urin ntya=you (plural) 
wi:’igka=a root tyiga=I went 
t’tya=one keeps on going t:bula=two went. 
Word-pairs. 
kiwa=west muwa=cockatoo 
ku:’a=dog mi: a \ ewer 
puwa=next m:'a 
{ pu:’a=vagina 


16 These contrasting series do not occur in Aranda, where apparently the glottal stop does 
not function as a phoneme. 
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CONSONANTS 


Fricatives. 


w- 


(u) , “UW- 
-- 


i, -ty-, 


A voiced bi-labial back fricative similar to that in English “ water,” “‘ wall” 
occurs initially and medially : [Aranda w- §41.] 
e.g. wamma=wax 
wantya=woman 
wt:la=younger sister 
wi-wa=a little bird 
4:wan=a shellfish. 


Mr. Strehlow comments upon a similar gradation between the Aranda 
sounds u, u, uw and w (§42). In Aranda the glide appears to be less pro- 
nounced and to occur less frequently. This accentuation of the glide 
in Wikmunkan may be due to the fact that in Wikmunkan the glide occurs 
in contrast to a glottal stop, for few words occur in which either a glide 
or a glottal stop is not heard between vowels, and even in these there is a 
hint of one or other, e.g. kuinta (bamboo). In the word tu:a (daughter), 
for example, one hears usually but a slight glide; however, when the 
word is spoken emphatically and slowly (e.g. with affection) the glide is 
quite pronounced. Similarly in the word dy:a (totem-centre) the glide is 
scarcely more accentuated. But in verbs, e.g. i:dy:a (you two go), tdy-a 
(one talks), u:a (one finds), w is sounded quite distinctly.!” 


A voiced palatal fricative as in English “ you,” German “ Jugend,”’ occurs 
initially as a consonant : [Aranda 7 §§44-45.] 
e.g. y2:na=outside 
ytmindya=thus 
yuwa clouds. 


An initial ¢ followed by a glide before a succeeding stressed vowel may be 
reduced to an initial y in rapid speech as in the personal name derived from 
the curlew totem: Yantdmpa, “‘ or there go his legs,” from tydna (go), 
tu&mpa (legs) ; also in such verbs as (i) yumpa (makes), (i)ydkiydka (keeps on 
cutting-up). 

When a glide occurs after the vowel 7, and associated diphthongs az, ¢, 
ot, ui, before a succeeding vowel (usually the final vowel a), this glide varies 
from a slight sound 3 to #y and y.18 When 7 follows the consonants and /, 
it has the acoustic value of y in the English words “‘ new ” (nyu) and “ lewd” 
(lyu:d). After ¢ in such words as maitja (mother’s father), pentia (sweet- 
heart), one may hear ja (only a slight glide) or ¢ya (a long i vowel and glide) 


17 All such glides have been similarly recorded w, whether slight or otherwise ; ww denotes 
a long % vowel and glide, w denotes a short « vowel and glide. 


18 When i is short, the sound is usually reduced to y (i.e. short i vowel and glide), e.g. kotytiya 
(after), puya (next). 
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according to the speaker ; but before a qualifying suffixed word to which 
the stress has been shifted, e.g. ndityawt:tu (old man father’s father), ¢ is 
shortened to y and slurred over before the succeeding final vowel a. This 
slurred sound which occurs after ¢, (d), nt, (nd), is recorded 7 by Mr. Strehlow 
in accordance with international phonetics. He points out, incidentally, 
however, after careful analysis of this sound (§49), that 4% is not the 
equivalent of “ tch”’ in such words as “ kitchen’ in English. In previous 
Wikmunkan texts y has been used to denote this 7 glide or slurred sound 
after consonants and will be retained in this paper for this use ; also for ¢ 
before a vowel, as well as for an initial consonant. 


Affricatives. 


ty, dy, These affricatives occur in a medial position but do not occur initially as 
nty, ndy, in Aranda except in a few words, e.g. dy in dyinta (spears) and ty in tyeliy, 





a place-name bordering on a northern tribe which uses this sound initially ; 
in a medial position these affricatives are most common : 


[Aranda #7, dj, nty, ndy §§49-63.] 


e.g. wantya woman kdtya=far off 
pendya=a swamp root kintya =forbidden 
t:tyana=a young initiative kuintya=belonging, in close re- 
potya =sore lationship 
gé:ntya waiyaya evening tdntya =hidden. 


The voiced sounds dy, ndy vary with ty and nty according to their position 
and stress. The unvoiced sound usually occurs after a stressed short syllable 
in a short word, the voiced sound after an unstressed syllable and before a 
stressed one in a longer word: 
es { wdantya =woman 
"| wandyinta=old woman 
ten tetanddna=they see (something) 
tenanda=belonging to them 
tanta=belonging to them (abbreviated form). 
ty, nty vary with ¢, nt in some words, for which probably there is some slight 
differentiation in meaning : 
e.g. pénta 
péntya 
In some words the meaning is certainly decided by such differences, though 
the underlying meaning in such word-pairs is probably similar : 


=comes out, stretches, etc. 


{ wdntya =woman 
wdnta=nice 

petia=it lights up (a fire) 
paetya=comet. 
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ly This sound to my knowledge is rare ; it occurs at the end of a man’s name : 


Ku:malya. [Aranda Jj §46.] 
ny my occurs both initially and medially, the latter being the usual position : 
{Aranda j §47.] 
e.g. nyinta=you manyo=small 
nyinna=sits pinya=father’s sister. 
kw, pw These sounds occur initially in a few words only; » is short before the 
following vowel 7 which is stressed : [Aranda kw §116.] 


kwimpi (kuimp1)=kangaroo 
pwi:pay (put:pay)=bream. 


Aspitraie. 

h, ‘ There is no initial aspirate in Wikmunkan except in the exclamations 
ha:! hé:! » is aspirated and explosive in the farewell call: ‘a:pp'd: 
(good-bye). Interdental ¢ is slightly aspirated when short, and when long 
there is a definite release of the breath: 


e.g. ku:f \. a : ; 
hti:ttha =mother’s younger brother’s child 
t‘4:’u=spear 
u:{'a=dies 


%.:t{thama =dead. 


Liguids. 

r The usual 7 in Wikmunkan is a voiced rolled dental 7, which occurs only 
in a medial position, usually after an unaccented syllable and before a final a 
vowel ; never in an initial position as in Aranda: 

e.g. 9d:tara=mine [Aranda 7 §80.] 
wukara=a hole. 
y occurs in combination with & in the word min ka-:rka and certain other 
words, e.g. min wirki ; and it is possible that I have recorded mai ’@riki 
for mai ’erki (§81) ; r also occurs in combination with #, e.g. w2:rpa (nest). 

r A voiced retroflex palatal partially-rolled r occurs after short stressed 
syllables in a limited number of words, and in a medial position only ; 
r is usually lengthened after a short stressed vowel : 

[Aranda r §78.] 
e.g. min wdrra=oyster 
min korra=native companion. 


ku: occurs medially before vowel a in stressed or unstressed syllables, but is never 
shortened to kw as in Aranda: k 
ktiwa (ku:a)=west. 
pthuwa (piku:a) =crocodile. 
tw: similarly occurs before vowel a, but is never reduced to tw-. 
tiwa (té:a)= daughter. 
‘attuwa=a shell. 
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Nasals. 
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A voiced dental or palatal lateral sound. [Aranda / §§91-96.] 
The various types of J described for Aranda would seem to be present 
in Wikmunkan, this sound varying in association with other sounds, 
e.g. / in the combination /y is apparently the Aranda palatal / (§93), which 
occurs in only a few words: 
e.g. ku:melya, a personal name. 
The usual Wikmunkan / would seem to be the “ flat” / as described for 
Aranda (§94), which occurs medially at the end of short stressed syllables, 
and is usually lengthened somewhat : 
e.g. bulla=two people 
pella=up this way 
In walla (blue-tongued lizard), / is decisively lengthened. It occurs initially 
in lu:la petta, i.e. to flare up. 
l occurs in combination with velar k and labial # and would seem to be 
the “hollow” / described for Aranda (§95). These combinations occur 
medially only and in a limited number of words: 
walka==a fish spear 
@atelka=a place name 
mai polpa=honey bee. 
lis usually assimilated to k as in English “ milk,” ‘‘ polka.”’ But in certain 
compound words / is not assimilated to k and is sounded as if / had 
syllabic value or as if an indeterminate vowel intervened : 
e.g. wal-kollan=a bony-bream. 


CONSONANTS 


The most common consonants are the nasals, m, n and y, which occur in all 
positions. 


m 


A voiced bi-labial nasal corresponding to the sound in English “ man,” 
“hum,” etc., and German “ Mut,’ “ Mann,” “ Mund” occurs initially 
and medially ; when final a is omitted, m may also occur in a final position : 
[Aranda m §53.] 
e.g. mdiya=food 

miu:ta tail 

ydiyam(a) =myself 

mat wi:ma—water-lily seed 

t:tyanam=initiation ceremony. 
m is usually lengthened after an extra short stressed vowel, before another 
vowel : 


e.g. wamma=wax 
ti:ma=fire. 











n 
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A voiced dental nasal occurs both initially and medially ; but does not 
occur initially before a consonant : [Aranda  §60.] 
e.g. nempa=name 
nilla=3rd person singular 
m is lengthened after an extra short stressed vowel and before another 
vowel.?® 
e.g. t@n(na)=3rd person plural 
d:n(a) wundnna=you stay there 
d:n nyinna=there sits. 
The final vowel a is often omitted after » before stressed words, or syllables 
beginning with a vowel or another nasal ; in some words there is a tendency 
to omit a altogether : 
{ koman(a) =girl 
‘wantya kaman=girl (initiate) 
€-8: koman mdnya=small girl 
ten(n)a=those 
| ten koman=those girls 
minna=meat 
min(na) tempi=swamp duck. 
The voiced velar nasal, sounded as in English “longing” (loyiy), “ink ”’ 
(ink), German “ singen ”’ (ztyen), is very common and occurs both initially 
and medially : [Aranda y §69.] 
e.g. ydtya=I 
yulla—by and bye 
itiydma=slowly. 
y contrasts strongly with m in such word pairs as: 
{ iydya=I go 
iydna=you go 


{ ina=this 


iya—here 
{ d:na=that 
dya=there. 


After y the final vowel a is even more often omitted than after » and m, 
particularly when a word stands alone or before a stressed syllable or words 
beginning with a nasal or a vowel: 

tiwa buila~y(a)=those two find 

wd:’a-y(a) whose ? 

tuwa-y !=daughter ! 


* Such lengthening varies, and has only been recorded in texts where length is decisive and 
constant ; similarly m, |, r, p, k, ¢ (which also tend to be lengthened after short stressed vowels), 
are not recorded long except in words where length appears to be decisive. 
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Bi-labial Stops. 


~,6 Both voiced and unvoiced bi-labial stops occur in initial and medial 


positions: # is the usual sound; 6 occurs in a limited number of words 
only : [Aranda #, b §§97, 98.] 
e.g. pt-pa=father 
pupiya =firestick 


bu:bu =soon 
p2:la=father’s father 
tépi=hit 


bulla=3rd person dual. 


These sounds vary with the speaker in many words, according to stress, 
and in relation to other sounds and to each other (§103) : 
e.g. pdtta ;, 
: i }a=bites 
wunpa-bulla 
wunp(p)ulla 
paem(ma) be:gan=a man beats 
bembé:gan=a man’s personal name. 


}=two people lay something down 


b, p are slightly aspirated, as in English “‘ pew,” “ bark,” etc. (Aranda 
§§98, 99). In the word ’a:pp‘d: (good-bye), which is usually a call, # may 
be released explosively when shouted at a distance. After short stressed 
syllables, # is usually lengthened or delayed before a vowel, though not 
decisively lengthened except in ’a:pp‘o:! The first ~ is not released before 
the second # is exploded : 


e.g. yeppa=sister 
ytppt =perhaps. 

p and 5 do not contrast in word-pairs, but in a few instances there is a slight 
differentiation in meaning, e.g. bunta (arm) is used as punta for the words 
“creek” and “‘ branch”’ to denote the ‘‘ arms” of rivers and trees; in 
the noun puya (rays of the sun or sunlight) and the verb buya (spears), the 
voiced and unvoiced sounds remain constant, but that there is an underlying 
basic concept is suggested by the word yu.ta dyinta (darkness spears), 
which describes the spear-shafts of sunlight which pierce the evening shadows 
at nightfall. Though the voiced and unvoiced sounds are interchangeable 
in many words, this variation is related to stress and it is usual for one or 
other sounds to be constantly associated with a particular word (§100) : 


e.g. ‘dbbi /=an exclamation of surprise 
‘a: ppo': !=good-bye ! 
bui:bu=soon 
pt:pa=father. 
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Labial and Liguid Combinations. 


Liquids y and / occur with # in a limited number of words, as described 
above : 
e.g. wa:rpa=nest 
polpa=honey bee. 


Bi-labial and Nasal Consonantal Combinations. 


mp, mb, Breathed and voiced bi-labial stops, # and 6b, occur in association with 
pm, np nasal stops m and m. These combined consonants do not occur initially, 
as in Aranda, but only in a medial position ; mp is the usual combination 
which occurs frequently after a stressed vowel : [Aranda §103.] 
e.g. yamp(a) tyampa=let us go 
wampa=comes 
mampa=afterbirth 
dmpama=together. 
mb occurs in a few words only, after an unstressed vowel : #4 
e.g. ‘atyimba=emu. 
[Cf. Aranda §56.] 
The voiced sound replaces mp in chants, as, for example, in a funeral chant 
derived from the neighbouring Kandyu, depicting the hauling up of the 
carcass of a bullock in a slaughter yard; ampama (together) becomes 
amba:ma: : 
(a)mba:ma: ’eré:p6:=all-together (now) the rope !?* 
pm occurs in the word epma and possibly in others also; # is not released 
before m is sounded; bm does not occur. [Aranda §108.] 
np occurs in a few words ; the voiced mb is not used so far as I know: 
[Aranda mb §125.] 
e.g. tuppa=star 
wunpa=one lays something down. 


Dental Stops. 


t, d_ Breathed and voiced dental stops occur in both initial and medial positions ; 
¢ is usually the initial sound, and the medial sound after a stressed syllable 
or stressed short vowel; d may occur after a long vowel or unstressed 
syllable (especially after m), but there appears to be no infallible rule for 
the use of one or other sound. There are no word pairs, and in many words, 


21 mb occurs initially in languages to the north of Wikmunkan territory. In this initial 
position m has syllabic value, 


e.g. mbu%:=ghost. 
mbong=place name. 
22’ @y6:pd: is derived from English ‘‘ a rope.” 
@ 
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though ¢ is usual, one hears ¢ or d according to the speaker ; ¢ is long after 


a short stressed vowel : [Aranda #, d §§104, 107.] 
e.g. tu:ma=fire ka:dan =a stalk, string or 
tatya=iguana ko:tan cord 
té:la=club min tdtta=frog* 
tippit=guts mat ’etta=honey.* 


t', ## An interdental aspirated breathed stop occurs in initial and medial positions : 
[Aranda fh §112.] 
Initial { is short, and slightly aspirated as the breath is released after {, 
e.g. {‘u:’u (a spear) ; similarly ¢ is slightly aspirated when it occurs finally in 
the abbreviated form (ku:f{‘) of ku:{jha (mother’s younger brother’s child) ; 
occasionally the short sound occurs medially, as in pu-f‘a (already), u-t‘a-ta 
(to reach a point of exhaustion) ; the usual sound is long, however, and is 
clearly aspirated, giving the impression of #h, and occurs only in a medial 
position after a stressed vowel : 
e.g. ka:t{tha=mother 
ku:tth(a)=mother’s brother’s daughter 
%:tthama =dead. 


Dental and Nasal Consonantal Combinations. 
nt, nd nt usually occurs after a short stressed vowel, nd after an unstressed vowel ; 
these consonantal combinations never occur initially : 
[Aranda mt, nd §111.] 

e.g. nyinta=you 
niyanda=yours (plural) 
wdanta=nice 
tduwanda=saying 
dyinta=spears 
weinta-nd-ka-ma =surrounded. 


Velar Stops. 


k, g Both breathed and voiced velar (or palatal) guttural ‘stops occur in initial 
and medial positions; is the usual sound, g is not common: 


{Aranda k, g §113.] 
e.g. kd:la=mother’s younger brother 


ka.ttha =mother. 
Initial & (g) vary with the speaker in many words in the same way as # (bd), 
t (d); there are no word pairs with contrasting meanings : 


e.g. ko: enka \ a 
‘ a woman’s name 
go.’eyka 
kéntyawdiyaya \ ; 
gé:ntyawdiyaya at 


%2In these and certain other words ¢ is definitely doubled in contrast, for example with 
patta (bites). 
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In such instances g occurs before a long vowel or diphthong, and k before 
a vowel rendered short or indeterminate by rapid speech. 


k is the usual sound in a medial position whether it occurs singly or in 
combination with the nasals ” and y ; after short stressed vowels & is usually 
sounded long; in some words, e.g. takkan, the length is constant and 
decisive : 


e.g. d:k(a)=ground, camp 
wuh:ka=flying fox 
wikka=voice 
ikka=bark vessel. 
takkan =above. 


Velar Liquid Combinations. 


Liquids / and 7 occur in combination with & in a limited number of words 
as described above : 


wolka==a spear 
wal-kollan=bony-bream 
kd-:rkan =hot. 


Velar Nasal Consonantal Combinations. 


yk This very common combination occurs in a medial position only; the 
voiced equivalent does not occur in Wikmunkan?!: 
[Aranda yk §116.] 


e.g. kiyka=burns néyka=child 
payka=wallaby minka=eats. 


Unassimilated Consonantal Groups. 


nk, ng, n occurs unassimilated before k, g, # and y in a few words: 
ny, np [Aranda §125.] 


e.g. ké:mka=once upon a time 
épanga=returns 
ad:nyulla=over yonder 
tunpa=star 
wuinpa=lays down. 


24 The voiced equivalent ugg occurs-initially in languages north of the Wikmunkan area. 
e.g. nggerikudi 
nggot 


In such words » is a sonant and may be compared with the syllabic » which occurs initially 
in Aranda; 1 is used initially in the expletive mgk2r’; which may be a borrowed word. : 


} = names of tribes in the vicinity of the Embley and Batavia Rivers. 


aa 
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The Glottal Stop. 


The glottal stop is used, as in Aranda, to emphasize an initial vowel in 
certain words ; but whether it actually has any further significance in this 
initial position®® it is impossible to say at present, though it is quite likely 
that used initially the glottal stop possesses in some cases a value apart 
from that stated above?® : 
[Aranda §118.] 
e.g. ‘dbbi /=exclamations of startled surprise 
mai ’etta=honey 
mai ’er(i)ka=water lily (edible) 
min ‘etyimba=emu. 
The glottal stop also occurs between vowels in vowel-groups, and in verbs, 
where reiteration of the verb stem expresses continuity : 
e.g. 1‘tya=he keeps on going. 
The main occurrence of the glottal stop is between vowels and between 
vowels and diphthongs in vowel groups, where it contrasts in word-pairs 
with other vowel groups in which a glide occurs : 
on { ku’a=a dog mué:’a=runs 
bt kuwa—west muwa=cockatoo. 
The glottal stop sometimes occurs also at the end of an abrupt exclamation : 


e.g. ’e’/ ’e’/=an exclamation expressing extreme caution or 
apprehension: “look out!” ‘‘ take care!” 


, 


ykor’ =exclamation of disgust and surprise. 


Elision 


Final vowel a tends to be omitted before an accented syllable or word com- 
mencing with a vowel, or an easily assimilated sound. In a-:ka dinta (a place close 
to), the words are distinctly separated, but in d4.k(a) kdtya (a place afar off), there is a 
tendency for the words to coalesce into one, as also in d:ky@landa (ground belonging 
to us two). Similarly words like kenna (now), minna (meat), matya (vegetable 
food), final a may be omitted before a succeeding qualifying word, which is stressed 
accordingly, e.g. min ’etyimba, mai wi:ma (water lily) ; e.g. one hears kenna (now) 
as a separate word, but before the verb, for example, the omission of the final vowel 
usually occurs and accent and vowel are adapted accordingly : 

e.g. kenna=now then ! 
ken(na) paella wampa=now he comes up 
ken kella=now bring (it) 
kon or kan iydmpa=let us go now. 


25 A word occurring with an initial glottal stop in Wikmunkan may occur with an initial 
k in a neighbouring language, but unfortunately I cannot quote here the instance that I came 
across. 
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Assonance 


Assonance modifies the normal quality of certain consonants and vowels, to 
some extent : 
€.- { in biydya=t go now 
kon 
kan kella=let us two now carry 
{ wdmpa-ta=comes up 
tenne-ta=stands up 
paem(ma) be:gan=a man beats 
bembe:gan=a fish’s heart beats on a man’s appearance, a 
personal name 
bu:bu=soon 
{‘u:’u=spear 
ytppt =perhaps 
pee \ old man father’s father 
p2:la w:ta 


Stress 


Stress is not merely rhythmical; yet though it does not serve to contrast 
parts of speech as in English, e.g. céntrast (noun), contrast (verb), nevertheless 
accent brings out the meaning of words by stressing the significant syllables, i.e. 
stress falls on the root of a two-syllable word, and on the significant root syllables of 
a compound word. 

In words of two syllables stress falls on the first syllable : 

e.g. yi“ha=he goes down 
tya=here 
tya=he goes 
tu:ma=fire 
wdantya=woman. 


In words of three syllables stress usually falls on the main syllable, which is 
usually the first : 
ki:tyama=two 
y9:andya=grass 
u-tthama =dead 
mdykam(a)=from behind. 


But where a three-syllable word is a compound, depending for its meaning 
upon a qualifying suffix or subsidiary word to distinguish it from others, as in the 
case of a verb-root with pronominal suffixes, or a compound in which the second 
qualifies the first word, in this case the main accent is directed towards the dis- 
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tinguishing element ; in the case of the pronominal suffixes consonants are the 
distinguishing elements : 


e.g. tydmpa=go 
iydla—=we two go 
pam tu%:ma=husband (literally ‘“‘ man of the fire ’’) 
a:k’dyka=a place a long way off (literally ‘‘ ground long ’’) 
pulwaiya =ancestor 
wandyinta=old woman 
tydya=I go 
1yadna=you go 
a:kmoaka=camp. 


In words of four syllables which are derived from a combination of two-syllable 
words, the accent falls on the root syllables of the component words, the main accent 
falling on the second qualifying word: 


wantya ti:ma=wife (woman of the fire) 
ityanddna=they have gone (tana=they) 
a:ka dinta=a place close to 

a:k(a) pempa=a swamp. 


In compounds composed of a short and a long word, such as min ’@etyimba 
(emu), mat ’timpiya (water lily), where minna and maiya denote meat or vegetable 
food, whilst ’etyimba and umpiya denote the kind of food, stress falls on the main 
syllable of the qualifying second word and the first word is shortened by elimination 
of final vowel a. 

In longer words the first syllable takes the strongest stress and the third syllable 
is weaker : 

ack ’%:tyandm(a)=initiation ground. 


The main stress is on the first syllable of the qualifying word denoting the kind 
of ground, i.e. the initiation ground (u:ytana=initiate), and the second stress is on 
the third syllable, which draws attention to the suffix -ma. 


Where repetition of a stem occurs the accent falls on the last repeated syllable : 


{ tya=he goes 

t’tya=he goes along 
dinta =close 
tutinta==very close. 


In compound words of more than four syllables, the usual tendency is to 
emphasize the main syllables of the component words : 


kinkiyantina=they incarcerated him (nuna=him) 
tennetiyaninta=they-stood-up-(sticks)-for him 
i.e. tenna (stand)-t-(up)-iyan (they) -wnta (for him). 
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In the latter word the stress falls on the final vowel a of tenna (the verb) and 
directs attention to the adverbial suffix -éa (up), denoting the manner in which the 


sticks were stood.?® 


No doubt many factors contribute to such modifications, but stress appears to 
be closely allied to the agglutinative tendencies of the language, serving to emphasize 
the essential component parts of words and their meanings, whilst at the same 
time causing the omission of non-essentials, in order to maintain a rhythmical balance, 
thus welding together the various speech sounds and incorporating them into more 


compact units of meaning. 


Gudang C. York. 
Yaraikana C. York. 
Otati C. Grenville. 
Nggerikudi Batavia River. 
Neggerikudi Batavia River. 
Akoonkoon Palmer River. 
or Merkin 
Bulpoonara Weary Bay. 
Granite Range 
(head of Mitchell 
River). 
Bloomfield. 


Koko yimidir Endeavour River. 


Princess Charlotte 
Bay. 
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(To be continued) 


UrsutA H. McConne.. 


26 The vowel a changes to @ when so stressed, after a word in which @ is the dominant vowel. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Wellcome Gold Medal for 1945 has been awarded to Dr. Ian Hogbin, Lecturer 
in Anthropology, University of Sydney. This Medal is awarded annually for the 
best research essay on the application of anthropological methods to the problems 
of native peoples, particularly those arising from intercourse between native peoples 
or between primitive natives and civilized races. Dr. Hogbin’s essay was on “ Native 
Councils and Native Courts in the Solomon Islands.” It was published in Oceania, 
Vol. XIV, No. 4, pages 257-283. The essay was based on Dr. Hogbin’s field work 
in the region in 1933 and again in 1943. 





REVIEWS 


Backwash of Empire. By M. Kathleen Woodburn. Georgian House, Melbourne, 
1944. Pp. 223. Price 12/6. 


This is primarily a travelogue, and a very interesting one. It deals chiefly 
with the island of Eromanga in the New Hebrides, where the authoress and her son 
spent four months. Arrival at Eromanga was preceded by a trip to the northern 
part of the New Hebrides, and the usual call at Lord Howe and Norfolk Islands. 
There is, however, in the book more than one comment on native affairs, which 
makes it a matter for review in this journal. Some of these statements on 
anthropological matters are correct, others are incorrect. Although the writer 
would disclaim knowledge of anthropology, yet it seems that when she sets out 
to make statements or comments on such matters, it ought to be her first concern 
to see that she is informed upon them. Her general accounts of the people are 
interesting, and in the main reliable. So are her remarks on the effects of contact in 
the depopulation of the islands, especially Aneityum and Eromanga itself. Some- 
times, however, her statements are surprising. Thus, she says ““ The New Hebridean 
culture being of such a low order, there are not many curios that would have appealed 
to tourists. . .’’ She is speaking of Vila, but what about the cultures of Malekula ? 
In dealing with the Condominium, she has no remarks to make which strengthen 
one’s feeling that it is a failure as a system of government. The administration of 
justice (p. 69) from the European point of view is also rightly regarded as a failure : 
“ The question of punishment is one of the most difficult in the administration of the 
group.’ Unfortunately, in her preliminary description of Eromanga itself she makes 
the extraordinary statement that ‘‘ marriage laws . . . were strictly exogamous.” 
Exogamous in regard to what social divisions? A writer who is going to use a 
technical term should acquaint herself with its proper manner of usage. Moreover, 
it is far from proved that inbreeding of a stock makes for deterioration. It has 
taken place in most primitive communities without such results. Again, on p. 53 
she speaks of clubs, saying, ‘“‘ as specimens of pure craftsmanship, they cannot be 
bettered,” while on p. 47 she has already said that “ where the Polynesian strain is 
present it is always accompanied by a higher standard of craftsmanship, coupled 
with an artistic perception such as is never found amongst the purely Melanesian 
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culture.’’ She cannot have it both ways; the two statements contradict each 
other, if the former is allowed to stand as a general statement without specification 
of region. Her connection of Polynesian blood with a hooked nose (p. 99) is again 
not a proven fact. 

One section of the book is well worth reproducing widely, and that is her account 
of recruiting of native labour (pp. 86, 87). Here she says: “‘ The recruiters make 
attractive offers to the natives, and work on their childlike enthusiasm till they sign 
on for such and such a length of time . . . eighteen months, two years, and so on, 
and then get away before their excitement has time to die down. The best manhood 
of the villages is always taken . . . the ablest and hardiest young males, and once 
they go, they seldom find their way back again, just drift round in contact with the 
white man, dropping lower as they go, while the villages, depleted of their 
most vigorous blood, slowly disintegrate. This evil is always at work, slowly sapping 
the spring of native life, and forming the basis of the increasing element of drift and 
disorganization.”” These are wise words, and worthy of pondering by all who have 
the welfare of the peoples at heart. She has much else to say about the extinction 
of the natives. Reference may be specially made to p. 116. Throughout the book 
she shows an appreciation of the native point of view which is very healthy. One 
point of interest is a comment at the foot of p. 97 in which she states: ‘‘ The mis- 
sionaries were recalled, and the natives, left to themselves, are slowly reverting to a 
quaint sort of Christian ancestor worship.” _She speaks of Eromanga especially 
in this, but one suspects that it might apply amongst other peoples also under similar 
circumstances. So, too, is the mention of the earlier practice of sympathetic and 
other magic, resulting in the villages being kept clean, left remains of food, etc., 
might provide the magician with material to work on, whilst now the fear is removed 
by Christianity, the villages are not so clean! This, of course, does not apply 
everywhere, but it shows the constant need of supervision in the case of a people 
like the Eromangans, with apparently not much initiative of their own. 

There are many other points of interest in the book, and to mention the 
inaccuracies which have been listed—and some other points are disputable—is not 
meant to express lack of appreciation of a very readable travel book. The print and 
illustrations also are good, and the whole volume is worthy of close, if at times 
critical, attention. 


A. CAPELL. 


Bring Another Glass. A Mystery Story of the Solomon Islands. By Georgina Seton. 
Angus & Robertson, 1944, Sydney. 


This mediocre mystery novel in its tropical setting would not normally come up 
for review in an anthropological journal. The description of various native customs 
does not call for special comment and differs little from that usually found in fiction 
of a similar type. However, what is important from an anthropological point of 
view—i.e. in so far as the study of acculturation is concerned—is the conclusion 
which is reached at the climax of the story. A double murder is committed— 
that of a white man and a native girl, and the purpose of the book is to find the 
culprit ; he is finally revealed as a young medical officer, a quarter-caste Fijian who 
had previously managed to “ pass” in the white community. The criminal is 
supposed to have exhibited “ native ’’ traits which at first puzzled the investigators ; 
and the general theme is that “‘ colour will tell,” and that it is not right for a “ coloured 
person ”’ to endeavour to mix with respectable white people—for instance on p. 167 
in reference to another matter: ‘‘ You see, the boy is being brought up white. 
Hardly fair to the white community. All the same, how can one blame a father. 
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The morality of it is very dubious...’ It is intimated that there is no place for 
such a person, no matter what his talents and accomplishments—that the force of 
atavism is too strong and cannot .be overcome ; e.g. on pp. 218-219 “‘ atavism’”’ is 
mentioned as the “... appearance of ancestral characteristics. Reversion to 
type. . .”’ and the District Officer observes, ‘‘ Hirst was a quarter-caste Fijian. . . 
I always suspected him of colour . ” Another instance is worth remarking. 
The ‘‘ criminal” observes (p. 222), ‘I don’t know that physical courage was ever 
my strong point.”” “ The yellow streak,” Blakesley was thinking. ‘‘ How could I 
have failed to spot the colour myself? ”’ 

Reference is made also to a trait which is said to be “‘ an out-and-out native 
one,” i.e. the need only for opportunity and not for motive in order to commit a 
murder. It is stated that a native will kill if a suitable opportunity presents itself, 
and without the need for any other reason, whereas a white man would require to be 
inspired by a very strong motive (pp. 129-130). A footnote points out that such was 
the case in an actual incident in New Guinea in 1934; one native being murdered 
by another, who could offer no excuse (p. 130)—‘‘ The opportunity was just too 
good to miss. No motive was needed, apparently, just this heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity.”” Here is the belief in the innate savagery of the native—in this book all 
natives are classed together as one type (e.g. on p. 210, “‘ The psychology of the native 
races ”’). 

Perhaps a final quotation may be permitted. The District Officer had visited 
the native village, where the building of a large canoe was in progress (pp. 195-196)— 
“* What are you doing ?’ he asked the boy who was nailing the battens in place. 
The native jerked to a standing position and smiled. . . ‘ Me no savvy,’ he answered. 
Latham felt a faint insolence in his tone, but decided to overlook this at the 
moment...’ Later, towards the end of the book, armed white men and native 
police are present at a native ceremonial place (pp. 234-235)—“‘ Latham walked 
along the line of trembling savages, now and then touching one with his stick. He 
chose those known to him as the likeliest troublemakers . . . One by one the lesser 
chiefs of Gaila ran like small boys to line up. Latham detected the native who had 
refused to answer suitably, when nailing down the deck on the canoe at Koolakalla. 
He struck him hard on the shoulder. ‘What name belong you?’ ‘ Garihoa, sah.’ 
He jumped forward, black lips curling back from white teeth. ‘ Yesterday you talk 
you no savvy. Which way you talk all the same?’ Latham slashed him three 
times across the face with the cane. ‘ Yousavvy now?’ ‘ Mesavvy,sah.’ ‘ Make 
line along hakass.’ ‘ Yessah.’ Murder warred with submission in his face as the 
(police) bayonet released him, and he ran to his position.” 

Such an incident merely reflects a tendency generally found in places where an 
indigenous people is held in subordination by the threat of armed force and by a 
superior range of material goods on the part of an alien group. Such autocratic 
suppression may be temporarily successful, but it is itself a breeding-ground for 
future conflict, tending as it does to accentuate a belief in real or imagined wrongs. 

The study of attitudes is of supreme importance in acculturation, which is 
to-day an increasingly essential branch of social anthropology. We are told that 
one of the aims of the present war is the abolition of artificial barriers, such as 
discrimination on the grounds of race and colour ; but legislation alone is powerless 
in this direction. It is the ordinary literature of the day—newspapers, novels, etc.— 
and the radio, which move popular opinion, and have their effect in the subsequent 
attitudes and behaviour of people towards one another. A book of the ty pe reviewed 
here, while by no means unique or exceptional, serves to affect the opinions of its 
readers. And the more people there are who sincerely believe that for even a quarter- 
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caste Fijian of by no means inferior intelligence there can be no place in white society, 
then the more difficult it will consequently be for such persons to find a place. 


In this connection it may be of interest to note that the reviewers’ copy, having 
been passed around from one person to another, was given to them by a white 
“bagman ”’ (whose “ wife’ is a full-blooded native) in East Kimberley (northern 
Australia) ; he heartily approved of the book. Where such sentiments as those 
referred to above are absorbed by people already in contact with an indigenous 
population, in places where racial discrimination is already present in an acute form, 
they can only serve to accentuate an already deplorable situation. 


The study of attitudes, and their effect on the behaviour of one group towards 
another, has been almost completely neglected in Australia and Oceania. This 
aspect of “race” psychology is of vital importance to social anthropology, to 
administrative bodies, and to the ordinary man ; and until some advance is made in 
this direction there can be no hope of groups with different customs and different 
backgrounds living together without friction and subsequent disaster. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 
CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 
Birrundudu, N.T. 
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